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Over 60,000 
“Hired Hands” 


More than 60,000 Armour people 
are working together to make the 
best products—to get the most 
value out of the livestock we buy 
from you. 

Some of us are engaged in research 
to make Armour products con- 
stantly better, to develop new prod- 
ucts and new methods of processing 
to increase the value of the meat 
animal. Others seek out new mar- 
kets for livestock products. Still 
others are engaged in distributing 
Armour products via the great fleets 
of Armour refrigerated railway cars 


and trucks—to give consumers the 
meat they want, when they want it. 

Others are building up a consumer 
demand for Armour food and non- 
food products through strong ad- 
vertising and promotion. Then 
there are the specialists who design 
the attractive packaging that helps 
make our products more appealing 
to the consumer. 

Among all Armour people you 
will find a strong desire to give 
consumers what they want. A good 
example of this is seen in the new 
trimming specifications for pork 


that we recently adopted. Where 
the old-type pork loins and butts 
were allowed a maximum of one- 
half inch of fat covering, the new 
specifications call for a maximum 
of only one-quarter inch of fat. 
Hams, also, are being more closely 
trimmed. 

Yes, by continuously striving to 
give consumers what they want, by 
promoting a demand for better meat 
products that sell for better prices, 
Armour keeps everlastingly at the 
job of building a better market for 
your livestock. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices: Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Minimize mee from 


PROTECTIVE PRODUCTS She F (es 
i a ve. 


ACCINATE in the fall about 2 weeks before shipping or weaning. 
Then a second dose about a week later. 


Use Franklin Corynebacterium-Pasteurella Bacterin. 


For spring vaccinated calves, one fall “‘booster’’ dose gives strong resistance 
against the Hemo-Sept factor of shipping fever. 


A further precaution that many are finding desirable for strengthening 
resistance during the exposure period is an injection of Franklin Penicillin, 
usually given upon arrival of calves at destination. 


Whenever symptoms of shipping fever do develop, prompt treatment with 
Tri-Sulfa Solution is recommended. The use of Tri-Sulfa with Penicillin- 
Streptomycin is rapidly gaining favor for treatment of such respiratory in- 
fections. 


For detailed explanation see pages 9, 10 and 11 of current Franklin 
catalog—free from your Franklin Drug Store 
dealer or write any Franklin office. 


FOUR VALUABLE USES FOR 
FRANKLIN RUMEN ACTIVATOR 


A small amount added to the feed daily, helps to process 
lowcost roughage into nutritional values. This means faster 
gains for beef cattle and increased milk production for dairy 
cows. 

Rumen Activator promotes rapid recovery following disease by 
building up the beneficial bacteria and helping to restore the 


digestive system to normal. Help When You Need it 


Hastens the rumenation function in young calves, getting them Close at Hand from Your 
off to a fast start and with less risk of scours. 


Helps add that silky sheen to showherds. Gives club calves that Franklin Druggist Dealer 
prize-winning bloom. Helps produce that smooth finish needed Your dealer is equipped to give you 
to get top selling prices. SERVICE. With ample fresh stocks 
The cost is surprisingly small for the valuable and with professional training your 
benefits it gives. needs are quickly supplied at a mini- 

mum of time and expense. 


Get Franklin complete catalog 
from dealer or by mail. 
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that animals can’t tear-up, and won’t wear out. Priced 
so low you can’t afford to be without them. Easy to 
install. Attach to any post, anywhere. No service prob- 
lems. Just fill ’em and forget ’em. Giant 3” marine rope 
provides perfect rubbing and scratching surface. Auto- 
matic valve releases just the right amount of oil onto 
rope as cattle use it. Oils cattle thoroughly. Nothing 
else like it! The “oiler of the future”! Install them now! 
Accept This ‘FREE TRIAL’’ OFFER! 
Try Rope-Wick Oilers at our risk! Write for Illustrated 
Literature, quantity prices, and 30-Day Trial Plan. 


FARNAM CO. Dept.3 8701 N. 29th, OMAHA, NEBR. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





Many a politician assumes a striking 
attitude when he’s trying to make a hit. 















Angus steers bring 
${ to $3 more per cwl. 


Angus fat steers dress out more 
salable beef, so packers usually pay 
$1 to $3 more per cwt. for them— 
extra profit if you feed Blacks. 


Convert feed into beef efficiently 


Angus are famous for converting 
grain and roughage into quality 
beef that brings top-of-the-market 
prices. Be ahead! Feed Blacks! 


American Angus Ass'n, St. Joseph, Mo. 






EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES - 25¢ EA, 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $625, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 





es NECK CHAINS 
ST 1234 1. Bright silvery 
finish chain. 


EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
select from, Write 
for prices. 


2.Solid brass num- 

ber plates. 
3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


horn and hoof tools, remedies and huns 
dreds of items for the stock raiser, 


—Write for it. 
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To THE 
EDITOR 


MORE ON SPAYING—I have been 
following your articles about spayed 
heifers and most of the time am rather 
amused at the statements of some of 
the specialists. 

I have been having heifers spayed 
for about 10 years now, from 100 to 
150, and so far have not lost a heifer. 
I have been getting from 1 to 2 cents 
less than for the steers, but from 2 to 
4 cents more than bred heifers or even 
open heifers. 

In 1955 I spayed 111 heifers the 2nd 
of May. I saved 60 that I did not spay. 
I weighed the cattle the day I spayed. 
The ones that were spayed averaged 
391 pounds, the ones I saved averaged 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Officers of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association: 

President—Don C. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo. 

First Vice-President—G. R. Milburn, Grass- 
range, Mont. 

Second Vice-Presidents — A. R. Babcock, 
Moore, Ida.; N. H. Dekle, Plaquemine, La.; 
Don Short, Medora, N. D.; O. W. Lynam. 
Burdett, Kan.; Hayes Mitchell, Marfa, Tex. 

Executive Secretary—Radford Hall, Denver, 
Colo. 


Treasurer—F. E. Mollin, Denver, Colo. 

Traffic Manager—Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

Assistant Traffic Manager—Calvin L. Blaine, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Field Representative—Russell Thorp. 





Membership dues in the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association: 7 cents per head of 
cattle owned, $10 minimum, annually. 


Washington Notes 


N LINE with the general coungj); 

recommendation of a _ beef buying 
program, Secretary of Agriculture Ben. 
son has called a conference in Wash. 
ington, D. C., for Aug. 13 to consider 
the cattle situation. The 30-man com. 
mittee will be made up of representa. 
tives of producers, feeders, farm op. 
ganizations, processors and distributors 
The American National’s general coup. 
cil asked that the beef be from she. 
stock. Section 32 funds would be used. 


$250 Million for 


Conservation 

The 1957 agricultural conservation 
program for payments on certain con- 
servation practices carries authorization 
of $250 million, and is only slightly dif. 
ferent from the 1956 program currently 
in operation. The USDA points out 
that “ACP is a continuing long-range 
program of conservation cost-sharing 
and should not be confused with the 
conservation programs passed this year, 
The soil bank program and ACP are 
complementary.” 


Drouth Areas Excepted 
As of July 31 there were 323 counties 
in 11 states that had been designated 
as areas where eligible stockmen may 
graze their acreage reserve without 
losing payments under the soil bank. 
The National’s general council meeting 
in Denver opposed general grazing of 
soil bank land. This, it said, would in- 
crease cattle production and would not 
follow the intent of the law. Excep- 
tions were suggested for hardship cases, 
to be decided on an individual basis, 
but only for already established herds. 


Slaughter Bill Changed 
The “humane slaughter” bill (S. 1635) 
was reported out by the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee so that it provided only 
for establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee and contained no compulsion on 
packers to change slaughtering meth- 
ods. The committee would make recom- 
mendations on humane handling meth- 
ods. The American National opposed 
the bill previous to revision but it em- 
phatically favored humane handling. 


Quota Restriction Fails 

The Senate in late June defeated an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill 
which would have imposed import 
quotas on agricultural commodities and 
their products whenever these were iD 
surplus in this country. 


Easier FHA Credit 


Congress approved and sent to the 
White House a House-Senate compro- 
mise measure (H R 11544) greatly lib- 
eralizing the conditions under which 
the Farmers Home Administration cal 
extend credit. 


No Action on Check-Off 
No action was taken on S. 4135, the 


“check-off” proposal to permit deduc- 
tions for a beef promotion program. 
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Lookout 











the first half of 1956 averaged about 4 per cent above the correspondin 
4 g p p g 
C ttle slaughter period of 1955. It included more steers, slightly more heifers and 





fevver COWS. 






Total slaughter in the second half is expected to equal or exceed the latter half of 1955, but 
the quantity of beef is less likely to increase since carcass weights will be considerably lighter. 
Second-half slaughter will include more cattle off grass and fewer from feedlots. 








ry] may therefore enjoy seasonal increases, which may climb above 
P _— of Fed Cattle a year earlier, according to USDA, which issues this forecast. 

Prices for grass cattle will decline seasonally. They are currently below last year and may stay 
below for a time. 













Reluctance of feeders to fill feedlots because of unsatisfactory profits last winter has 
been a price depressing factor. Feeder cattle prices this fall will depend not only on feeders’ 
confidence, but also on range and crop conditions. 











' is declining. Slaughter of hogs late this summer and fall will probably 
Hog production be below the same period last year. If producer plans are realized, 
the 1956 pig crop would total 88 million head, compared with 9542 million last year and the 
recent low of 78 million in 1953. Hog prices will likely be above 1955 prices during most of the 
fall, with the widest margin over a year earlier expected at year’s end. 








Slaughter of sheep and lambs may be down a little and seasonal declines in prices of lambs 
are in prospect for summer and fall as marketings off grass expand. 












Total meat production this year will probably be large enough to provide about 162 
pounds per person—a pound more than last year. Consumption 


of beef is likely to rise about 2 pounds to around 83 pounds, the fourth new high in a row. 
Consumption of pork may decrease about 1 pound to 65 pounds. 













About $7 7 Billion ‘25 received from livestock and products in the first half of 1956 | 
and some $4.5 billion from crops. 

Production expenses the first half of 1956 were about the same as the first half of 1955. Farm 
supplied items of feed, seed and feeder livestock averaged considerably lower than 1955. 
Property taxes, wage rates, and interest payments, as well as some manufactured items, were 
higher. 















from spending under the new states-federal interstate highway 
Effect = the Economy program apparently will begin to be felt this year. The first 


funds have been authorized for the fiscal year beginning July 1. They may provide a significant 
boost to business activity in 1957. Federal-state spending will amount to at least $33 billion 
over 16 years. Initial federal appropriation of $1.1 billion has been authorized for fiscal 1957. 

An estimated $100 million in contracts will be let by Sept. 1 and $700 million by the end of 
the year. Some construction is expected to begin this quarter. 















‘ and other concentrates, totaling about 195 million tons, hold prospect for 
Feed grains another big supply in 1956-57, and would be within 1 per cent of the record 
supply last year and 13 per cent above the 1949-53 average. 









Demand for farm products is supported in part by a steady uptrend in consumer disposable 
income. The increase during April-June, according to advance estimates, was 

$4.6 billion, or about 1% per cent. Hourly earnings have advanced steadily, and employment 

has also been rising, reaching an all-time record in June. 


Consumers have been using their larger incomes to purchase increasing amounts of non- 
durable goods and services. Spending on durable goods has lagged in recent months but auto 
sales—an important item in this category—showed some pickup late in May and in June. 


Now that the shutdown of the steel industry is about ended, consumer income and spending 
is expected to continue high in coming months. 



























































/ vaccination gives 3-way immunization 
.--Plus 3-way savings ! 


You know when you vaccinate with TRI-BAC that 
you have given your stock the best protection against all 
3 diseases — hemorrhagic septicemia, malignant edema 
and blackleg. 


One injection of TRI-BAC triple vaccinates. You 
avoid expensive losses ; you protect your profits and your 
. cost of vaccination is kept very low. 


A single TRI-BAC injection for immunization against 
3 diseases also results in important savings of time, 
money and labor. 


Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Pasteurella Bacterin 
(Alum-Precipitated) 


for HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
BLACKLEG 
MALIGNANT EDEMA 


Avoid the animal deaths, feed waste, shrinkage and @ Preventive vaccination with TRI-BAC avoids 
stunting that these diseases cause. Depend on TRI-BAC losses. 
and be sure! Get TRI-BAC from your veterinarian, @ Consult your veterinarian for his vaccination 


druggist or feed dealer. program recommendations. 









vaccinate every animal—and do it early! 










LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION | AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
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THE ?URPOSE of the soil bank is to reduce crop 
surplus. s by taking some acres out of cultivation and 
“‘hpankir 2” the land for future use. In short, it is an 
attemp: to reduce surpluses caused by government 
price S\:pports. 

Farmers apparently liked the idea, because by July 
97 more. than 10 million acres of cropland had been 
signed up. The farmers stand to get $224 million 
thereb: 

Under terms of the program, farmers are not sup- 
posed to graze the land thus to be left idle. But 
a USDA release dated July 31 says that as of that 
date, because of drouth, farmers in 323 counties in 
ll states may graze their acreage reserve without los- 
ing payments under the soil bank. 

The American National’s general council, meet- 
ing in Denver in July, opposed this sort of thing 
except in hardship cases and suggested that these 
cases be decided upon an individual basis and that 

cattle so grazed be only those of already estab- 





Grading Issue Settled 


THE QUESTION of whether federal beef grading 
is good for the industry and the consumer is finally 
settled, we believe. 

The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER has contended 
right along that we must not give up federal grading, 
as has been argued in some quarters—particularly 
by the larger packers—but if improvements in the 
service are needed they should be made. 

This attitude now has the strong backing of 
a special beef grading study committee of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association. At 
a meeting in Denver last month, after hearing 
processor, retailer and grower representatives, it 
gave wholehearted support to federal beef grad- 
ing, with no major changes suggested. 

The feeder committee of the American Na- 
tional, meeting two days earlier, also endorsed 
federal grading but made several suggestions for 
improvements. 

The big packer representatives at the conference 
did not press their case against federal grading. 
Previous objections from them have been that: 

Federal grading was an attempt at standardiza- 
tion of a product that does not lend itself to standards 
and this makes price the only attraction to buyers; 

The range of quality in grades is too wide and the 
low sets the price for the whole grade; 

Housewives do not want it because they don’t know 
grades: 

There is no federal grading of shirts, autos or 
gasoline. 


SOME INTERESTING POINTS developed at the 
conference were that: 

Only about 2 per cent of the carcasses graded can 
be said to be subject to legitimate argument as to 
Which grade they should go into; 
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lished herds. Otherwise, it said, the purpose of 

the plan would be defeated. 

It is easy to have doubts now that the program will 
succeed as it first appeared it might. It is possible 
the ingenuity of farmers might keep yields ahead of 
any reductions the soil bank might make. Remember, 
in many cases farmers have produced as much or 
more on smaller allotments under support programs 
than on the original acreage? 

* * %* 


We are also concerned about whether we might 
not here have not a temporary expedient to lessen 
some of our supported crop surpluses but a possible 
permanent addition to our federal farm programs. 

Remember, our price support programs were 
started not as permanent measures but as temporary 
“depression” programs? 

When the time comes to terminate the soil bank 
and return these 10,000,000 acres to production, what 
will the lawmakers do? 


Even though consumers do not know very much 
Psi government grades, the service is helpful to 
them; 

Surveys showing housewives preferring commer- 
cial or good over choice do not go far enough—to 
show, for instance, whether the housewife would 
continue to hold that preference; 

Federal grading will become even more important 
in the future when meat will undoubtedly be “fabri- 
cated” at central points on a large scale; 

Federal grading makes for a free flow of the 
product, here, there and everywhere to where the 
demand is. 


THE COMMITTEE SAID, however, that it will con- 
tinue to study suggestions for improvements in 
standards and procedure; that several projects bear- 
ing on beef grading are under way and results will 
be considered by the committee. 

But the big question, Is the principle of voluntary 
beef grading sound? which has been agitated for the 
past several years, has been answered ... and in the 
affirmative. 


Heed Safety Rules 


THE HUMAN BEINGS who populate this nation 
are its greatest natural resource, yet this treasure 
is squandered yearly in tragic, needless ranch acci- 
dents. Economic cost is measured at $1.5 billion; 
time loss averages 20 days per accident—a total of 
17 million days a year. About 14,000 rural residents 
die annually in accidents, 1,100 of them in tractor 
wrecks—one-third of those on the highways. And 
16 per cent of the victims are children under 10 years. 

These are shocking figures. Keep them in mind, 
especially next time you’re in a hurry. Dangerous 
short-cuts breed carelessness, and carelessness makes 
accident statistics come true. 







































































































































The ‘National’ 


At Work 


(THE SPECIAL beef grading commit- 

- tee of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association meeting in Den- 
ver in mid-July expressed full support 
of federal beef grading with no major 
changes. The group will continue to 
study several suggestions for improve- 
ment in the service and will announce 
conclusions of its year-long study at 
the National convention in Phoenix 
Jan. 7-9. Several research projects on 
beef grading are underway now. 

ok * * 


EETING also in Denver in mid- 

July, cattle feeders composing the 
National’s feeder committee endorsed 
federal grading but made some sug- 
gestions for improvement. The com- 
mittee also asked for monthly cat- 
tle-on-feed reports (USDA now re- 
leases them quarterly), more pub- 
licity of research results, continued 
study of chemical spaying of heifers, 
and urged highest practical quality 
purchases in any beef buying pro- 
gram and a feeder representative on 
any committee to plan details of a 
buying plan. Such a committee has 
been named to meet in Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 13. Cattle feeders, cattle 
producers, retailers, processors and 
farm organizations will be repre- 


sented. 
a ot ae 


(THE GENERAL council of the Na- 
~ tional asked for a beef buying pro- 
gram at its Denver conference. The ac- 
tion called for launching of such a pro- 
gram on beef from female cattle with 
use of Section 32 funds. The council 
disapproved of general grazing of “Soil 
Bank” acres, because grazing of acres 
taken out of crop production would in- 
crease cattle production. Hardship 
cases, however, would be excepted and 
decided upon on an individual basis and 
“then only for the maintenance of al- 
ready established herds.” 


GIVES O.K. 


An ANCA beef 
grading study 
committee visits a 
Denver cooler dur- 
ing a July confab. 
The group ap- 
proved federal 
grading. (L. to r.): 
Wm. B. Farr, 
Greeley, Colo., the 
National’s feeder 
committee chair- 
man; Clifford 
Hansen, Jackson, 
Wyo., study group 
chairman, and 
John Marble, Car- 
mel Valley, Calif., 
marketing com- 
mittee chairman. 


8 








A CHECK-OFF for beef promotion 

was approved by the council and 
the group backed a bill for deduc- 
tion up to 10 cents a head on cattle 
sold at posted markets. Collection 
would be by “a beef-producer spon- 
sored organization conducting re- 
search into problems concerning beef 
and promoting its sale” approved by 
the U.S. secretary of agriculture for 


each state. 
* Ed ok 


TMYHE RESEARCH committee in Den- 

ver urged immediate appropriation 
of funds for the new livestock disease 
research laboratory (a committee 
headed by American National President 
Don Collins later recommended the lo- 
cation as Ames, Ia., and a wire from 
Washington says $1.16 million for 
building is included in the supplemen- 
tal appropriations bill). The group also 
endorsed study of chemical spaying of 
heifers; asked for more emphasis on ro- 
dent control; urged study of preven- 
tives and cures for diseases such as 
food-and-mouth, and study of soil, 
water, breeding, feeding and marketing 


problems. 
aK Bg ok 


A LIST of livestock claims paid dur- 

ing June from our traffic man- 
agers, Chas. E. and Calvin Blaine, 
shows that of $1,094.35 collected for 
22 cattlemen or organizations, only 
$18.05 of the amount was for loss and 
damage ... the rest came under the 
heading “overcharge.” The associa- 
tion’s traffic managers will review 
your freight bills if you send them in, 
to see if you have inadvertently been 
overcharged. A fee is charged only 
upon collection. 

* K * 


(THE National Live stock Tax Com- 

mittee recently advised us of the 
passage of the law providing for appli- 
cation of the “involuntary conversion” 
principle in sales of breeding livestock 
because of drouth (see article on Page 
26). ... Our current issue also contains 
an article on accounting methods in the 
livestock field written by an expert 
who is advisor to the tax committee 
(see Page 14). 








The Public. .. 
And Yow wv tic 


One of these days our television sets 
may blare forth with singing commer. 
cials for Rancher Jones’ 
heifers. 


With three out of four of the nation’s 
homes enjoying TV today—as compared 
to one in 10 six years ago—the Magic 
screen becomes another important fae. 
tor in modern salesmanship for any 
commodity. 


steers and 


Ranchers have long known the valye 
of advertising in livestock magazines 
and newspapers—publications designed 
for the specialized market in which the 
bulk of readers are directly interested. 


Direct mail has been used effectively 
in developing and holding customers 
for feeders. Personal contacts are the 
old standby with the successful rancher, 


But more and more ranchers are be- 
ginning to realize that what sells soap 
flakes and automobiles will also help 
sell cattle. 


We know of at least one rancher who 
takes motion pictures of his calf crop 
to send to prospective buyers for pre- 
view. Others use still photographs to 
interest distant feeders. 


But a young Nebraska rancher and 
order-buyer has made the next jump 
—into television—to use modern tech- 
niques of advertising and salesman- 
ship. Using movies and still pictures 
of salable cattle, he purchases time on 
midwestern TV stations to display his 
wares before large audiences of po- 
tential buyers. The novel programs 
have brought him an average of 50 
responses—and negotiations continue 
from there. 

ok * * 


Obviously, TV advertising is not rec- 
ommended for today’s advertising cam- 
paign of the usual rancher, but the 
growing potency of the new medium 
makes it a must in the future planning 
for a successful program. It will have 
its place ir a balanced campaign as 
will all of the “tools” of advertising— 
Magazines, newspapers, signs, radio, 
personal contact, direct mail, etc. 

To many ranchers, advertising is 
something that can be left undone 
“We’ve always sold to the same man.” 
“Our commission man does a fine job 
for us.” 


But what happens when the steady 
buyer dies or goes out of business or 
decides, with today’s corn support pro- 
gram, that he won’t feed this fall? 


You'll have to look for new buyers 
—a serious business when the chips are 
down as they are now. 


Advertising alone will not sell your 
cattle, nor will the best personal con- 
tacts in the world. But anything which 
attracts a steady flow of buyers to your 
product, whether at home or in the 
markets, will give you the chance to 
make the sale you might have missed. 
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A woodchuck, close-up. His home is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (Fish and Wildlife Service photos.) 


(With deep sadness, the Producer this 
month presents the last of a series of 
stories from the pen of the late Lynn H. 
Douglas. Mr. Douglas, who passed away 
at Denver in mid-February, wrote well 
of the outdoors, not alone because he 
knew his subject so well but because he 
enjoyed a life-long love for the many 
creatures with which Nature peopled 
the earth.—EDITOR. ) 


By LYNN H. DOUGLAS 


signed to increase realization of 

the importance to farmers and 
ranchers of those animals, birds and 
reptiles placed on earth to hold in 
check rodents and insects which con- 
sume vegetation important in pastures, 
hay meadows and vegetable tracts. 
Strange as it may seem, there is a 
profligate tendency of people to kill 
these friends of man, needlessly and 
carelessly. 


TP isen WRITINGS have been de- 


In further emphasis of the import- 
ance of the problem this article will at- 
tempt to foster a better acquaintance 
with the rodents themselves and with 
the rodent-like insect eaters. The latter 
are beneficial, while rodents with few 
exceptions are damaging to the crops 
mentioned. 


The vegetarians have no canine 
teeth but they have well developed 
ears and keen eyes. Between eyes 
and ears they are pretty well able to 
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detect enemies in time to save their 
hides, bodies and souls. 


Contrary to the general rule that 
rodents are injurious to man’s interests, 
two kinds—the muskrat and_ the 
beaver—are not harmful, though the 
beaver in clogging waterways some- 
times is exasperating to man. The fur 
of both of these rodents is commercially 
valuable. 


The muskrat of the United States and 
Canada has a long scaly, latterly com- 
pressed tail. Its hind feet are webbed. 
It has glands which give off musk 
scent. 


The beaver is probably the most 
famous fur animal in the world if all 
classes of users of furs are considered. 
It is true that the weasel, called the 
ermine when his hide makes a fur for 
milady, is famous; but it is so small 
that it cannot compare with the beaver 
hide except in value per unit of size. 


The beaver’s color is brown above 
and grayish below. The trees he cuts 
for food and for dam construction are 
normally about 6 to 8 inches in dia- 
meter but if necessity calls for it he 
cuts smaller and larger logs. 


.He has two glands at the base of 
his tail. These glands secrete a 
creamy, bitter, orange-brown sub- 
stance called castor or, more techni- 
cally, castoreum, formerly used in 
medicine as an anti-spasmodic, but 
now used in perfumes and as a scent 
employed by trappers. Those who 
have not looked up the matter may 
think castor oil comes from the 
beaver’s castoreum but such is not 


This sleepy-eyed fellow is a yellow-haired porcu- 
pine; he lives in the Red Rock Lakes Refuge, Montana. 


the case. Castor oil is extracted from 
the seeds of the castor-oil plant. 


Beavers live in colonies in ponds 
they build, where they construct 
houses, or in burrows in banks of 
streams. Entrances are below water 
and the living quarters above. 


Most treatises on rodents start with 
the squirrels. The best known is the 
common red squirrel. In cities, vil- 
lages, forests he is hard on birds, kill- 
ing nestlings and devouring eggs. 
Other American squirrels are the fox 
squirrels, the gray squirrels, the large 
black squirrel, the beautiful ear-tufted 
Kaibab squirrel, north, and Abert 
squirrel, south, of the Grand Canyon 
rims, and the flying squirrels. 


Closely related to the true squirrels 
are the ground squirrels, pocket pin 
gophers and chipmunks. The ground 
squirrels as distinguished from the 
chipmunks are called spermophiles; 
the chipmunk (Algonquin Indian “chit- 
munk”) meaning “head first.” They 
nest and hibernate in burrows and 
otherwise live on the ground but run up 
and down trees. 


The marmot or woodchuck and the 
prairie dog both are related to the 
squirrels. The huge prairie dog towns 
formerly so extensive and common on 
the western prairies have been largely 
eliminated by farmers and ranchers 
through poisoning and shooting. They, 
with the prairie rattlesnake and the 
burrowing owl, were romantically a 
part of the western scene but they ate 
too much forage to make them attrac- 
tive to the land owner. The extrava- 




























































































































































































































































































































This view of a pocket gopher shows 
his external cheek pouches. Note the 
double “load of lumber” he’s hauling 
in them. 


gant stories told and written for years 
about the pleasant association of 
prairie dogs, rattlesnakes and owls 
were so much fiction. Both the snakes 
and owls preyed on the “dogs” con- 
stantly. 


The field mouse and the meadow 
mouse can be very destructive to fields 
and meadows. They are the same as 
the voles of Europe. 


Probably the most disgusting of the 
rodents are the brown rat and the 
black rat. They are destructive and 
repulsive to humans with whom they 
insist on living. They originated in 
Asia but have spread over the whole 
world by stealing rides on ocean-going 
ships. The brown rat is the larger and 
occupies more of the U. S., the black 
rat being confined to the southern 
states. The brown rat or Norway rat is 
also called a wharf rat, barn rat, house 
rat and gray rat. Albino strains of both 
are bred for laboratory research and 
for pets. 


Marmot peering 






This varying hare was pictured at 
Circle Hot Springs, Alaska. 


The pack rats or wood rats or trade 
rats are not destructive except in 
abandoned cabins. There are several 
different kinds. 


The house mouse, which also origi- 
nated in Asia, has spread to the whole 
world. It, like the rats, also spreads 
fleas and disease germs. 


Hares and rabbits are well known 
and interesting rodents. There is 
widespread confusion about which 
are hares and which are rabbits. 
They are rabbits if they live in and 
sometimes dig burrows. If they do 
not dig their own burrows they use 
those of badgers, marmots and prairie 
dogs. Hares spurn holes in the ground 
as places for escape or to rest in or 
nest in. They depend on speed and 
dodging to escape from enemies. 


The common hares in the U. S. are 
the jack hare (jackrabbit), the black- 
tailed jack hare, the cottontail and 





out of its den, Crater Lake National Park, Oregon. 





the varying hare (snow-shoe rabbit), 

The hares live in “forms,” that is, 
tall grass or low brush, where they 
flatten a spot of the vegetation to nest 
or rest, out of sight. The cottontail js 
the only hare that does not act like 
one. It hides and rests in holes or 
hollow logs. It does not escape by 
running long distances but it is fast for 
short distances and an expert at dodg- 
ing in brush and tall grass. 


Certain rodent-like mammals that 
are insect eaters were mentioned at 
the beginning of this article. These 
friends of man are the shrews of 
America and Europe, the moles and 
grasshopper mice of North America. 
There are six kinds of moles in the 
U. S. They are confused with the 
pocket gopher and no one wants 
either in his lawn, but the mole is 
beneficial while the pocket gopher is 
destructive. A mole must eat every 
three hours at least, and in so doing 
he devours loads of insects and 
worms he finds underground. 


Two insect-eating mammals are the 
armadillo and the opossum, both of 
southeastern U. S. 

Several kinds of rodents of the old 
world and arctic regions are not dis- 
cussed here. They are the dormouse 
or sleeping mouse, the desert jerboa, 
the arctic lemmings and hamsters. In 
the U. S. there are wood mice, jumping 
rats and mice, cotton mice, the pika 
(mistakenly called a cony) and the well 
known porcupine. 

This is the end of the story about 
rodents. It is a serious story. All 
citizens should fight the destructive 
rodents at every opportunity and pro- 
tect the few beneficial ones. 


2,4-D Sure Sagebrush Kill 


Ten years of large-scale tests on west- 
ern rangeland by USDA men show that 
2,4-D is nearly 100 per cent effective in 
controlling the major species of sage- 
brush. 

They also found that while 2, 4-D 
cannot always compete cost-wise with 
plowing and burning as a method of 
control, cost of spraying is low enough 
to be of practical use to ranchers who 
may want to use it as a supplementary 
control method, particularly on lands 
where sagebrush is too thin to burn. 


The butyl-ester form of 2, 4-D acid 
proved to be highly effective but, since 
it is so highly volatile, it should not 
be used where the spray might drift 
to nearby crops. In such situations, the 
scientists recommend either of two low- 
volatility ester forms of 2,4-D—butoxy 
ethanol or propylene glycol butyl. 

Best sagebrush kill was made when 
the butyl-ester form was applied to 
the foliage of rapidly growing sage- 
brush after the plants had put on about 
3 to 4 inches of new twig growth. Treat- 
ment per acre was 2 pounds of 2, 4-D 
acid equivalent in an emulsion of 9 
gallons of water and %% gallon diesel oil. 

The scientists said deferment of graz- 
ing and good management thereafter 
are necessary for full benefit. 
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Iwo Meals a Day Best 


A NORTH DAKOTA extension service 
release says an overhead trough for 
cattle feeding can save time and make 
money for the feeder. Based on the 
finding that cattle on full feed of corn 
silage eat 10 per cent more silage when 
itis fed in two portions, morning and 
evening, than they eat if given the feed 
all at once, overhead troughs on axles 
were used, with each day’s ration of 
silage divided in half, one part put in 
the feed bunk, the other in the trough 
above. In the afternoon, after the 
steers have eaten and rested, you walk 
by and tip the second half of the ration 
into the bunk. The steers go to work 
with renewed appetites when this fresh 
feed is dumped before them. The 
troughs are inverted for the night. 


More Beef from Alfalfa 


TH AMOUNT of beef produced from 

an acre of brome-alfalfa pasture can 
be more than doubled by hauling the 
pasture clippings to cattle in drylot, ac- 
cording to studies at Iowa State College 
over the past eight years. The Iowa re- 
searchers report that they produced 200 


The feeder committee of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association was one of five association groups to 
meet in Denver in July. Problems considered by the feed- 
ers included federal beef grading (which they approved), 
more USDA cattle-on-feed reports; research study pub- 
licity; a beef buying program, and chemical spaying of 


eifers. 
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pounds of beef from an average of 
slightly more than one-third acre of 
brome-alfalfa by the daily clipping 
method, while on a continuous pasture 
grazing program, it took 1% acres to 
produce 200 pounds of beef. 


‘‘Chemobiotics’”’ Is Next 
THE NEXT THING you will be hear- 

ing about in connection with scien- 
tific livestock feeding are “chemobi- 
otics,” say Armour and Co. researchers. 
The word signifies application of chem- 
istry to life and has been coined to de- 
scribe a series of chemicals derived 
from animal raw materials which show 
promise as growth stimulants and feed 
additives. A new “chemobiotic” is Dy- 
nafac, derived from animal fats. It in- 
creases feed efficiency in pigs, probably 
because of its ability to check develop- 
ment of undesirable bacteria and arrest 
growth of fungi. Research may discover 
a product similarly beneficial for cattle, 
sheep and poultry. 


More Silage, Less Grain 
you CAN CUT feed costs by feeding 
more corn silage and less grain in 
the cattle fattening ration, says Colo- 
rado A&M. Special supplements, such 
as Purdue A, were fed along with the 
corn silage to help the cattle make bet- 
ter use of the roughage. Highest daily 
gains were made by steers fed a stand- 
ard fattening ration, plus the minerals 
and vitamins found in Purdue A sup- 
plement. The standard fattening ration 
contained corn chop, corn silage, alfalfa 
hay, soybean meal, salt and minerals. 


Stilbestrol Right Along 
THE OKLAHOMA STATION said 
questions have been raised as to 


% 


Climax, Mich. 


From left to right (front): 
Greeley, Colo.; Fred Hinkhouse, West Liberty, Ia.; Don 


MeMurchie, Centerville, S. D.; 
Aurora, Utah; Irving Newhouse, Mabton, Wash.; Roy 
Schoeb, Cherokee, Okla.; W. L. Richardson, Caldwell, Ida.; 
J. C. Wetzler, Phoenix, Ariz., and Reese Van Vranken, 


whether the response to stilbestrol- 
fortified rations is uniform throughout 
the fattening period or decreases after 
an early initial response. A urea-mo- 
lasses supplement was fed with stil- 
bestrol added to the daily ration and 
results of the test indicated the response 
to stilbestrol is rather uniform through- 
out the fattening period. For maximum 
response, therefore, the station men 
conclude, continuous feeding of the stil- 
bestrol supplement is better than feed- 
ing it only the latter half of the fatten- 
ing period. 


Fewer Cattle on Feed 


Cattle and calves on feed in 13 major 
feeding states on July 1 was put at 
3,296,00 by the Crop Reporting Board— 
10 per cent fewer than on the same date 
last year and a decline from Apr. 1 of 
22 per cent. On Apr. 1 there was a de- 
cline of 6 per cent from 1955, while the 
Jan. 1 number was 1 per cent more 
than a year earlier. Cattle put on feed 
during the April-June quarter were up 
5 per cent from the previous corres- 
ponding quarter but marketings were 
up 8 per cent, with short-fed cattle up 
24 per cent. 

The number on feed in nine Corn Belt 
states on July 1 was 2,553,000, down 11 
per cent from last year and down sea- 
sonally 26 per cent from Apr. 1. Allow- 
ing for Michigan and Wisconsin, cattle 
on feed in the 11 Corn Belt states was 
also down 11 per cent. Shipments into 
the nine Corn Belt states during April- 
June were 7 per cent below last year. 
However, placements of local feeder 
cattle are well above a year earlier. 

Cattle on feed in California July 1 
numbered 398,000, 13 per cent below a 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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prepared under two headings: 
search with Beef Cattle,” and “Research 
Being Done at Various Stations.” Each 


Research Guide 


The following guide to sources of in- 


ation about beef cattle has been 
“Re. 


complete guide, only the order of 


arrangement being different. The Ro- 


numerals appearing opposite the 
name refer to general topics of 


research with beef cattle, and the cap- 


letters refer to the more specific 


sub-topics listed under the respective 
general topics. Thus, if one wished to 
know what is being done at the Ala- 
bama station, he would use the ma- 
terial entitled “Research Being Done at 
Various Stations.” 
cne then would turn either to the back 
of that copy or to the front of the ma- 


Finding Alabama, 


1 on “Research with Beef Cattle,” 
I, Improvement through breeding 


methods, and A, Production testing of 


cattle, etc. 


(In cases where sources appear va- 


it is not always because work is 
being done but because the re- 


quired information was not furnished. 


r sources may be incomplete for 
reasons as not furnishing enough 
and the recent addition of re- 


search projects.) 


information is desired from any 


of the stations, the addresses of all col- 
leges and universities in the United 
% States and Canada can be found in the 


of Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 
iries should be directed to the re- 


spective animal husbandry departments. 


esearch With Beef Cattle 


. IMPROVEMENTS THROUGH BREED- 


ING METHODS. aa ss ; 

A. Production testing 0 eef cattle: 1, 
3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 20, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 31, 34, 36, 37, 42, 44, 46, 48, 49, 52. 

. Grading up of beef cattle: 18, 24, 31, 

34. 

. Inbreeding of beef cattle: 6, 12, 16, 
24. 25, 28, 37, 49. 

. Crossbreeding of beef cattle: 1, 5, 9, 
10, 18, 37, 44, 48. ; 

Inheritance and detection of dwarf- 
ism: 3, 5, 9, 14, 25, 27, 34, 36, 37, 46. 

. Inheritance and detection of hydro- 

cephalus: 37. : 

. Inheritance of epithelioma: 26, 37. 

. Inheritance of crooked legs: 45._ 

. Relation of blood types to production 

traits: 52. 

Use of identical twins 

studies: 14, 25. : 

Scores for type and conformation: 

1, 6, 16, 20, 25, 37, 48, 52. 

. Body measurements as related to 
breeding animal selection: 16, 20, 37, 


in genetic 


SPR ato es Boe 


N Development of twinning lines: 10. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
A. Artificial insemination, 
age, collection and use: 
37. 49. 
B. Inducing estrus and ovulation with 
hormones: 5, 24, 25, 37. 
. Causes of infertility, fetal death, etc: 
6, 16, 25, 27, 28, 36, 37, 44, 48, 49, 50. 
. Factors affecting fertility: 6, 16, 25, 
27, 28, 36, 37, 44, 48, 50 
. Testosterone stimulation of rate and 
efficiency of gains: 37. 
Stimulation of rate and efficiency of 
gains by stilbestrol: 5, 14, 16, 25, 26, 
27, 3%, 48, 52. 
G. Rumen function—bloat, etc: 3, 16, 
17, 18, 24, 25, 27, 32, 34, 36, 37, 44, 49. 
H. Digestibility: 3, 4, 16, 25, 27, 31, 32, 
34, 36, 37, 49. 
J. Prenatal growth: 
36, 37. 
K. Growth during suckling period: 5, 


semen stor- 
19, 25, 32, 36, 


3 Seo A 


16, 20, 24, 25, 28, 32, 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Vil. 


Vill. 


IX. 


9, 16, 17, 18, 20, 25, 26, 28, 31, 32, 36, 
37, 44, 49, 52. 


L. Growth after weaning: 18, 20, 25, 27, 
31, 32, 36, 37, 48. 52. 
M. Metabolism: 6, 13, 27, 28, 31, 32, 34, 


36, 37, 44, 49, 52. 

FEEDS AND FEEDING. 

A. Antibiotics in beef cattle nutrition: 
9, 14, 19, 24, 25, 26, 27, 32, 36, 37, 49. 

B. Hormones in beef cattle nutrition: 6, 
16, 25, 26, 27, 37, 48, 52. 

C. Vitamins in beef cattle nutrition: 3, 
6, 14, 16, 19, 25, 26, 31, 36, 37, 42, 44, 49. 

D. Creep feeding of supplemental feed: 
1, 9. 16, 17, 25. 

E. Pelleting of rations for beef cattle: 
31, 37, 49. 

F. Minerals and trace elements: 3, 9, 14, 
16. 24, 26, 31, 32. 36, 37, 39, 42, 46, 49. 
G. Ratio of roughage to concentrates: 

oa. 6G, T2, 36,25, 27;. 32.. 37. 

H. Comparisons of concentrates: 3, 10, 
13, 14, 16, 24, 27, 32, 36, 37, 39, 44, 48, 
49, 52. 

J. Comparisons of roughages: 3, 4, 16, 
17, 24, 25, 27, 28, 31, 32, 34, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 42, 44, 49, 52, 10. 

K. Methods of wintering beef cattle: 1, 
10, 12, 16, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 34, 36, 
37, 48, 50. 

L. Nonprotein nitrogen in rumen nutri- 
tion: 9, 13, 16, 24, 25, 27, 36, 37, 44, 48, 
50, 52. 

M. Silage and silage preservation: 10, 12, 
13, 14, 16, 19, 25, 27, 37, 38, 42, 48, 49. 

N. ee ent for greater beef 

uction: 1, 9, 10, 16, 25, 27, 28, 31, 
36, 37, 49, 52. iio 

O. Waste and by-products as utilized for 
beef cattle feeds: 9, 27, 32, 37, 49, 52. 

as — as an energy source: 10, 16, 


Q. Use of salt in regulati in in- 
take: 1, 5, 24, — 

DISEASES AND PARASITES: 

4, 6, 16, 27, 42. 

A. Urinary calculi: 6, 26, 37, 52. 

B. Vibriosis: 3, 25, 37. 

C. Anaplasmosis: 16, 25, 36, 37, 42, 44. 

D. Leptospirosis: 3, 25, 37, 49. 

E. Brucellosis: 3, 14, 16, 25. 

F. Tuberculosis: 25. 

G. Selenium Poisoning: 

H. Grass tetany: 27. 

J. Warts: 25, 27, 37, 49. 

K. Liver abscesses: 27, 49. 

L. Coccidiosis: 3, 26, 27, 37, 42, 46, 49. 

M. White muscle: 26, 27, 37. 

N. Internal Parasites: 1, 4, 16, 17, 18, 25. 
27, 28, 36, 37, 42, 44, 49, 52. 

QO. External parasites and insects: 1, 16, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 32, 37%. 42, 52. 

Pe: Warble flies: 25, 37, 39, 42. 

Q. Parasite and insect control: 24, 26, 


42, 52. 


27, 28, 32, 34, 36, 37, 42, 44, 45. 
R. Pink eye: 3, 16, 25, 36, 37, 42, 44. 
S. Shipping fever: 6, 25. 
ECONOMICS. 


A. Marketings: 1, 3, 4, 6, 17, 18, 24, 26, 
27, 28, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 48, 49, 50, 52. 

B. Production: 3, 4, 12, 16, 17, 19, 26, 27, 
28, 31, 32, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 49. 

MEATS. 

A. Carcass evaluation: 5, 6, 9, 16, 18, 20, 
25, 27, 37, 44, 49, 50. 

MANAGEMENT. 

A. Crop production: 1, 3, 6, 9, 19, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 32, 37, 42. 

B. Animal production: 1, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 32, 36, 37, 48, 50, 52. 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

A. Livestock housing: 5, 16, 25, 36, 37. 

B. Mechanized forage crop production: 
16, 19, 34, 36, 37, 39, 50. 

RANGE AND PASTURE RESEARCH. 

A. Range and pasture weed control: 1, 
3, 6, 12, 16, 24, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32, 36, 37; 
45, 52. 

B. Range and pasture reseeding: 6, 10, 12, 

26, 28, 31, 37, 38, 44, 45, 46, 49, 52. 

. Poisonous plant symptomatology and 
control: 3, 6, 12, 26, 36, 37, 45, 52. 

D. Grazing evaluation of ranges and 

pasture: 3, 5, 12, 17, 27, 31, 34, 3%, 38, 
45, 48, 49. 

E. Irrigated pasture production: 1, 3, 12, 
26, 28, 31, 37, 39, 42, 49, 50. 

F. Range and pasture production of 
forage and beef: 1, 9, 10, 12, 16, 24, 
25, 26, 2%, 28, 31, 32, 36, 37, 38, 42, 45, 
46, 48, 49, 50. 

G. Supplemental feeding on range and 
pasture: 9, 16, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 36, 37, 
45, 49. 

. Systems of grazing range and pas- 
ture: 1, 3, 6, 12, 16, 25, 27, 28, 31, 37, 
44, 45, 46, 48, 52, 14. 

Ecology of range plants: 3, 12, 26, 27, 

28, 31, 34, 37, 45. 

- Forest grazing: . 10, 45, 52. 

Stocking rates on range and pasture 

areas: 16, 26, 27, 31, 37, 42, 45, 52. 

. Gamie-livestock relationships: 26, 37, 
Mountain meadow improvement: 6, 
26, 27, 28, 37, 45. 
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oO. at water control: 3, 26, 28, 36, 37 


P. Burning of ranges and pasiures: 16, 

Q. Range and pasture improvement: 
10, 16, 17, 18, 25, 27, 28, 31, 36, 7 2s 
39, 42, 44, 45, 49, 52. . 


Research Being Done 
At The Various Stations 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14, 


15. 
16. 


26. 


2%. 


28. 


29. 
31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 
52. 


Alabama—I A, D, L; 111 D, K, N,Q; IVN 0: 
V A; VIIA, B; IX A, E, F, H. vom 


Alaska— 
Arizona—I A, E; II G, H; Ill C, F, H, J: 
IV B, D, E, L, R; V A, B; VII A; 1X A,¢.p) 
E, H, J, O. = 
Arkansas—I A; II H; 111 J; IV N; V A,B. 
California—I A, D, E; II B, F, K; III G, q; 
VI A; VHI A; IX D. ‘ 
Colorado—I C, L; II C, D, M; Ill B, C, &: 
IV é S; V A; VIA; VITA; IX A,B,C, 
Connecticut— 
Delaware— 
Florida—I A, D, E; If K; Ill A, D, F, L,N 
O; VIA; VII A; IX F, G. ; 
Georgia—I A, D, N; III H, J, K, M, N, P: 
1X B, F, K, Q. : 
Hawaii— 
Idaho—I A, C; III G, K, M; V B; IX A, B,c 
D, E, F, H, J. . 
Illinois—I A; II M; III H, L, M. 
Indiana—I E, K; II F; Ill A, C, F, H, M; 
1V E; IX H. 
Iowa— 
Kansas—I A, C, L, M; II C, D, F, G, H, J, K; 
III B, C, D, F, G, H, J, K, L, M, N, P; IVC, 
E, N, O, R; V B; VI A; VIII A; IX A, F, G, 
H, L, P, Q. 

- Kentucky—I A; II G, K; III D, J; IV N; 
V A, B; IX Q. 
Louisiana—I B, D; II G, K, L; IV M; VA; 
VI A; IX Q. 
Maine—I A; II A; III A, C, M; V B; VIIA: 
VIII B. 
Maryland—I A, L, M; If J, K, L; VIA. 
Massachusetts— 
Michigan— 
Minnesota— 
Mississippi—I B, C; II B, G, J; Ill A, F, H, 
J, K, L, Q; IV O, Q; V A; VILA, B; IX A, F. 
Missouri—I A, C, E, K, L; II A, B, C, D, F, 
G, H, J, K, L; Ill A, B, C, D, G, J, K, L, M; 
IV B, C, D, E, F, J, M, O, P, R, 8; VIA; 
VII A, B; VIII A; IX F, G, H, Q. 
Montana—I A, G; II K, F; Ill A, B, C, F, K; 
IV A, L, M, O, Q; V A, B; VII A, B; IX A, B, 
C, E, F, G, J, L, M, O. 
Nebraska—I A, E; II C, D, F, G, H, M; 
Ill A, B, G, H, J, K, L, M, N, O; IV_H, J, K, 
L, N, O, Q; V A, B; VIA; VII A, B; IX A, D, 
F, G, H, J, L, N, Q. 
Nevada—I A, C; II C, D, J, K, L, M; Il J, K, 
N; IV N, M, O, Q; VII A, B; VIII F; IX A, B, 
E, G, J, N, O, Q; V A, B. 
New Hampshire— 
New Jersey— 
New Mexico—I A, B; II H, K, L, M; III C, 
E, F, J, K, N; V B; IX A, B, D, E, F, G, H, 
J, L, Q. 
New York—II A, G, H, J, K, L, M; II A,F, 
G, H, J, O; IV O, Q; V B; VII A, B; IX A, F. 
North Carolina— 
North Dakota—I A, B, E; II G, H, M; 
Ill J. K; IV Q; V A, B; VIII B; IX D, J. 
Ohio— 
Oklahoma—I A, E; II A, C, D, G, H, J, K, L, 
M; III A, C, F, H, J, K, L, N; IV C, N, Q, RB; 
V A,B; VII B; VIII A,B; IX A, C, F, G, 0, Q. 
Oregon—I A, C, D, E, F, G, L, M; II A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, H, J, K, L, M; Ill A, B, C, E, F, 
G, H, J, K, L, M, N, O; IV A, B, C, D, J, L, 
M, N, O, P, Q@, R; V A, B; VI A; II A, B; 
VIII A, B; IX A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, J, K, 
L, M, N, O, P, Q. 
oT vania—III J, M; V A, B; IX B, D, 
Puerto Rico—III H, J; V A, B; VIII B; 


IX E, Q. 

Rhode Island— 

South Carolina— 

South Dakota—I A; III C, F, J, M; IV C,G, 
L, N, O, P, Q, R; V A, B; VII A; IX E,F,L,@. 
Tennessee— 

Texas—I A, D; II C, D, G, K, M; III C, H, J, 
L, P; VI A; IX B, H, Q. 

U. S. D. A—I H; IV Q; IX A, B, C, D, F, &, 
H, J, K, L, M, N, oO, P, Q 


Utah—I A, E; III F; IV L; IX B, F, H. 

- Vermont— 
Virginia—I A, D, L; II C, D, F, L; 111 B, 4, 
K, L, N; V A; VII B; IX D, F, H. 
Washington—I A, C; II A, C, G, H, K, M; 
III A, C, E, F, H, J, M, N, O; IV D, J, K, L, 
N; V A, B; VI A; IX B, D, E, F, G, Q. 
West Virginia—II C, D; III K, L; V A; VIA; 
VII B; VIII B; IX E, F. 
Wisconsin— 
Wyoming—t A, L, M; II F, J, K, L, M; IB, 
H, J, L, N, O; IV A, G, N, O; V A; VIB; 
IX A, B, C, H, K, L, Q. 
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Accounting Methods 
For Cattle Producers 


By J. Bryan Stephenson, CPA 


(The following paper was presented 
by J. Bryan Stephenson to the Moun- 
tain State Accounting Conference last 
month. Mr. Stephenson is one of the 
leading accountants in New Mexico and 
a national authority on livestock income 
taxes. He is one of three accountants 
officially attached to the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee and has served as 
an advisor to it since its inception in 
1943—EDITOR. ) 


HE FARMER AND RANCHER are 
confronted with the same problems 
in determining their taxable income as 
all other taxpayers. The same prin- 


ciples apply in the calculation of their 
income tax liability as apply to any 
other taxpayer using the same basis 
of income determination. The so-called 
tax privileges that they are alleged to 





Members of the research committee of the American National meeting 


enjoy are also available to certain other 
industries where the facts and circum- 
stances are the same. The Internal Rev- 
enue Code imposes the same funda- 
mental principles on the farmer and 
rancher, in the determination of taxable 
income, as for manufacturers and other 
commercial entrepreneurs. The few 
special rules applicable only to the 
farmer and rancher have developed be- 
cause of factual differences in their 
method of doing business and because 
of the type of property with which they 
deal. 

In these days of high income tax 
rates, combined with fluctuating in- 
come due to drouths and market con- 
ditions, it is most important that the 
stockman give due consideration to the 
value of timing the flow of income and 
deductions into the right year. By 
proper planning it is possible to get 
the tax incidence in the most advan- 
tageous fiscal period. The two basic 
over-all principles that permit one to 
govern or control the timing of income 
and deductions are the choice of 
accounting periods and the choice of 
accounting methods. 


It is possible to operate one business 
on an accrual basis, and another sep- 
arate and distinct business on the cash 
basis. It is, however, essential that 


<a 


O. V. Wells, administrator of USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service, told 
the American National’s general coun- 
cil at a July meeting in Denver that 
the department was ready to go with 
a beef buying program when the indus- 
try thought it was needed. A poll of 22 
council members showed conditions 
pointing to need for stronger markets, 
and committee action called for buy- 
ing program. Mechanics of a program 
will be discussed in Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 13 by a committee of processors, 
producers, feeders and farm groups... 
The council also favored a “check-off” 
for beef promotion and disapproved 
general grazing of “soil bank” acres. 





in Denver in July urged funds for the new livestock disease research lab- 
oratory to be built at Ames, Ia. (funds were later included in the supple- 
mentary appropriations bill); asked for more emphasis on rodent control 
(rodents in some areas use 20 per cent of the forage); urged more intensive 
studies of livestock diseases, soil, water, breeding and feeding. 

The photo shows (1. to r.) Chairman George Ellis, Bell Ranch, N. M.; 
Woodrow Metzger, Gordon, Nebr., and Dan Clark, Jr., Ashton, Ida. 
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careful and separate records be maip. 
tained for each operation. 


Choice of Accounting Period 


A most desirable objective is to per. 
fect a plan and system, within the 
permissible confines of the Interna] 
Revenue Code, that will tend to leye] 
out one’s taxable income from year ty 
year. This is true because of oy 
progressive tax rate system which js 
based on an annual fiscal period. The 
effects of such a system are more pro. 
nounced for an unincorporated tax. 
payer, but corporations also have the 
problem in that they have different tax 
brackets with which to contend. 


It is highly important that one 
make a proper choice of his taxable 
period, irrespective of the form of 
business under which he operates, 
Particularly is that choice important 
in the first fiscal year of the tax- 
payer’s new activity. The bunching 
of losses or the bunching of expenses 
can have a very telling effect on 
one’s taxable income when engaged 
in a type of business where it is im- 
possible to govern the volume of in- 
come because of the nature of its 
seasonal activity. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the choice of a proper 
fiscal year, is, in most instances, 
highly advisable. As a rule, the adop- 
tion of a natural business year will 
work to one’s advantage. 


As a rule, in the southwestern area 
the stockman will find it to his advan- 
tage to adopt a fiscal year ending on 
Oct. 31. Most of his annual sales, both 
as to cattle and sheep, commence in 
October and end in November. There- 
fore, depending on his own particular 
problems of taxable income and deduct- 
ible expenses for that year, as well as 
the method of accounting used by him, 
he will be in a better position to con- 
trol his taxable income than had he 
used a different fiscal year. This choice 
of a proper fiscal year for a cash 
basis taxpayer is of tremendous value, 
and can also be important to the stock- 
man who uses the accrual and inven- 
tory basis. 

If the stockman has income from 
other sources which fluctuates from 
year to year, and over which he has no 
control, then by the adoption of a fiscal 
year ending on Oct. 31 and by the 
choice of electing to use the cash basis, 
he will be in a better position to eon- 
trol the amount of his taxable income 
for a particular year. That is, if his 
outside income is already high for the 
year, then he can delay his livestock 
sales until November, and, conversely, 
if outside income is low he can make 
most or all of his livestock sales in 
October. Deductible expenses can like- 
wise be thrown into the desired period 
if he is on the cash basis. 


“‘Hobby”’ Pitfalls 


In recent years an increasing number 
of urban business executives has gone 
into the livestock business. Sometimes 
the motive behind the decision to enter 
into the new type of venture has 
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stemmed from the desire to make 
money, but in other instances it has 
been due to the pleasure and recrea- 
tion angle. It is needless to admonish 
the planner that he should thoroughly 
prief his future client on the tax pit- 
falls that accompany the “hobby” 
rancher. Most of the business execu- 
tives that enter the farming and ranch- 
ing industry have convinced themselves 
that their only motive is one of profit. 
Their first few income tax returns will 
disillusion them as to the profit feature. 
Following that awakening wl be their 
amazement at the attitude of an In- 
ternal Revenue Agent in questioning 
them unnecessarily as to why they went 
into this business. It is here that we 
find our initial problem, and it is here 
that we should explain in detail the 
weight and importance that should be 
given to: 


(a) Absentee ownership. 

(b) Attitude of the ranch foreman 
and adjoining neighbors as to 
whether the owner is operating 
the outfit for the profit motive 
(you may rest assured that a 
doubting Revenue Agent will 
follow through on every angle 
when his suspicion becomes 
aroused). 

Amount of time and attention 
devoted to actual operations, as 
compared with the amount of 
time spent by his family and 
city friends as a weekend and 
vacation retreat. 

Type and cost of improvements. 
Do they indicate the profit mo- 
tive or the desire to have a 
very comfortable hide-a-way? 
How do the improvements and 
manner of operations compare 
with the neighboring rancher 
who lives on the premises and 
produces a profit therefrom? 
Importance of maintaining ade- 
quate records to substantiate 
the fact that gross profits were 
less than allowable deductible 
expenses. 


Choice of Accounting Method 


It makes a great difference, in the 
stockman’s power to control his tax- 
able income, by his choice in electing 
to use one of the two principal account- 
ing methods, the cash receipts and dis- 


bursement method or the accrual 
method. Here the business and tax 
planner can render signal service in 
guiding the stockman in such a choice. 

If the stockman is a new client, then 
it behooves the planner to obtain and 
make a record for his own files of all 
pertinent data with respect to the 
stockman’s business activities, as well 
as information on many other matters 
and affairs. It is at this stage in the 
planner’s relation with the stockman 
that outstanding and valuable service 
can be demonstrated. The time con- 
sumed at this stage in the planning may 
be considerable, and the planner must 
be diplomatic in his approach and ex- 
Plain his reasons for the numerous 
questions that must be submitted. If 
the questions are properly presented 
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and logically enumerated, the stockman 
will gladly cooperate, and as a rule 
will volunteer additional valuable in- 
formation which the planner can utilize 
advantageously. It is in this prelimin- 
ary stage that the planner has a golden 
opportunity to cultivate and acquire a 
life-long friend and client. 


In assisting the stockman in selecting 
the cash or accrual method of account- 
ing, the planner must be guided by the 
factors enumerated under the other 
caption herein—“Choice of Account- 
ing Period”—as well as the miscellan- 
eous statistical data. Care must be 
exercised in this election so as not to 


nullify the benefits that are sought with | 


respect to avoiding peaks and valleys 


of taxable income in the various tax- | 


able periods. The coordination of ac- 


counting periods, accounting methods | 
and choice of business form must be | 
constantly kept in mind and properly | 
synchronized. The stockman’s outside | 
activities and income must be given | 
proper weight, not only as to the ap- | 
proximate amount but also as to the | 
time of the year that such amount will | 
become available and taxable to him. | 
Where he is already a partner in an | 


accrual basis partnership with a fiscal 


year ending between Jan. 31 and Sept. | 


30, then it often works out to his ad- 
vantage to have his livestock operations 
and his personal return on a cash basis 
ending Oct. 31. 


Cash Basis Simpler 


Whether he adopts the cash or ac- 


crual basis will depend on many things. 
The cash basis system of accounts is 
more simple and easier to maintain by 
most stockmen. 

Enumerated hereunder are some of 
the more important statistical data that 


must be obtained from the stockman by ! 


the planner in the preliminary stage: 
1. Purpose and reason for entering 
the livestock business. 

(a) For pleasure and recreation, 
or for the profit motive? 

(b) Amount of time he intends to 
devote to its affairs? 

(c) Is he qualified by past experi- 
ence and knowledge to make 
a success of this new venture? 

(d) Based on his answers to the 
above three queries, the 
planner may at this point 
deem it advisable to suggest 
that the stockman engage the 
services of an experienced 
ranch foreman. 

Business prospects and purpose. 

(a) Is the enterprise to be of long 
or short term duration? 

(b) Anticipated period of time 
required to reach maturity or 
growth of the enterprise? 

(c) Determination of carrying 
capacity of the ranch. 

(d) Will such number of head of 
livestock be an economical 
operating unit? 

(e) If the unit is too small to be 
profitable, then investigate 
feasibility of acquiring addi- 
tional adjoining acreage by 








purchase or lease. 

Amount of capital required to 

accomplish the above and 

sources thereof. 

I. Will immediate personal 
withdrawals be made? 

II. Must part of capital be 
raised from outsiders? 

Prepare a statement of esti- 

mated cash receipts and dis- 

bursements for the first three 

years of the new operation. 

Then, therefrom determine 

the net taxable income on a 


“They fit like the hide ona 
saddle tree!’ ... 
Says Gene Pruett, former Saddle 
Bronce Riding Champ. 
SANFORIZED *® GUARANTEED 
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cash basis. 


Then prepare a statement of 1. 
estimated net taxable income 

on the inventory hybrid basis. 

(Such hybrid basis is now per- 
missible for ranchers under 

the new Internal Revenue 
Code.) 


(i) Prepare a statement of the 
stockman’s taxable income 
from other sources. 

I. Amount and nature of 
income from investments. 
II. Will all or part of invest- 
ments be _ liquidated to 
raise capital required in 


(h) 

























































































(b) 









































(f) above? 
III. Period of time that out- 
side income can be ex- (c) 








pected to be received. 
IV. Probability of receiving 


bequests or gifts from 
family. 






































Choice of Business Form 


The next step in planning for the 
new stockman is patiently and thor- 
oughly to explain the advantages and 
disadvantages of operating his ranch 
as a corporation or as a partnership, as 
compared with operating it as a sole 
proprietorship. After a full and com- 
prehensive analysis of the stockman’s 
own particular and peculiar problems, 
the planner will be able to recommend 
the business form that should be se- 
lected for the new venture. 

Enumerated hereunder are the prin- 
cipal points to be discussed with the 
new stockman in his choice of business 
form: 
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(e) 












































(f) 

































































LIKE HAVING AN 


“extra hand” 


ON THE PLACE 






































Telephone service 
makes the job 























of running a farm 








easier—Keeping you 
in touch with 
suppliers and markets 
—for everyday 





























family pleasures or 





for emergencies—a 
telephone on the 
farm is worth a lot 
more than it costs. 
























A—Corporate Form 
Some advantages: 
(a) Lower tax rate in certain in- 


stances where dividend dis- 
tributions not required until 
later years when controlling 
stockholder’s other income is 
low, and in those particular 
situations where accumulated 
earning can be converted to 
capital gains through the pro- 
cess of stockholder selling all 
his capital stock, or by com- 
plete liquidation in kind. 
Where dividends must be 
paid, then the possible util- 
ization of a more favorable 
accounting period different 
from personal return. 
Possibility of splitting income 
and capital ownership among 
members of family through 
gifts of the capital stock and 
thereby avoiding some of the 
possible “family partnership” 
tax problems. 

Facility and ease of setting 
up several smaller units at 
time of organization into sep- 
arate corporations for each 
logical segment of the ranch, 
thus reducing tax and facili- 
tating later disposal. 

Better chance for possible de- 
duction for contribution to 
profit sharing or pension plan, 
which would help stockholder 
employee. 

Better opportunity to deduct 
cost of health insurance on 


stockholder employee and 
non-taxability of sickness 
benefits. 
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(g) 


(h) 


Better assurance that death of 
owner will not disrupt contin. 
uity of the business and wil] 
usually facilitate any needed 


business financing in the 
event of such death. 
Limited liability of stock- 
holders. 


Some disadvantages: 


(a) Double 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


— 


(g 


(h) 


(i) 


income taxation of 
profits: first to the corpora- 
tion when made and secondly 
to the stockholders when dis- 
tributed as a dividend. 


Gain on liquidation must be 
recognized, except to parent 
corporation, even though ac- 
cumulated income has been 
previously taxed. 


Any gain on liquidation in 
kind must be recognized and 
taxed even though no avail- 
able cash to pay the capital 
gains tax. (See Section 333, 
IRC for possible relief on this 
point.) 

Probable continuing argu- 
ment with Internal Revenue 
Service as to reasonableness 
of salaries and improper ac- 
cumulation of earnings. 
Inability to distribute tax- 
free income and capital gains, 
as such, to the stockholders. 
Capital gains and losses of the 
corporation cannot be offset 
against those of the _ stock- 
holder. 

Operating losses of the corp- 
oration cannot be offset against 
personal income of the stock- 
holder or against parent com- 
pany’s income, except through 
consolidation. 

No benefit realized from net 
capital loss after expiration of 
carry-over period. 

In event of failure of the com- 
pany, the owner may realize 
only a limited tax benefit 
therefrom. 


Partnership Form 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(a) 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


. Some advantages: 


Avoidance of double taxation 
on income. 

Usually no capital gains tax on 
liquidation, but if distribution 
is in kind, any recognition of 
gain is delayed until disposi- 
tion of the property. 

No recurring problems as to 
reasonableness of salaries or 
improper accumulation of earn- 
ings. 

Individual partners receive the 
benefit of current year capital 
gains and losses. 

Immediate use of current year 
losses of the partnership by in- 
dividual partners against other 
income. 

Possibility of family owner- 
ship, thereby dividing up the 
income and capital ownership. 


2. Some disadvantages: 


Profits are taxable to partners 
even though there be no dis- 
tribution. (Turn to Page 20) 
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‘The Market 


'___ Picture — 


\POTL] sHTING THE TRADE in late 
S suly as a rather sharp upturn in 
cattle prices, as receipts 





grainfed 


































































1 of snowed signs of tapering off and indi- 
— cations cf eattle numbers on feed as 
ndly of July | pointed to around a 10 per 
oo ent reduction. The upturn of $1 to 
92 which occurred over a period of a 
t be couple of weeks was somewhat on the 
‘rent same paltern as the sudden rise which 
| ac- took place in July, 1953, although with 
been nowhere near the extent seen at that 
time. 
2: = Generz| selling of fed steers and 
and heifers was probably the highest since 
vail- late last fall and in a few cases heifer 
pital prices were the highest in over a year. 
333, The price spurt also developed the first 
this signs of a widening price spread. High- 
choice and prime cattle in some cases 
irgu- were selling as much at $2.50 to $3 
enue higher over a period of two weeks, 
ness while at some markets shortfeds of good 
> ac- srade were only 50 cents to $1 higher. 
bina This was quite a reversal of re- 
ae cent weeks, when frequently short- 
a fed cattle of no more than 75 to 90 
i days feeding were selling within $1 
seen per ewt. of high choice cattle fed 
tiset seven to eight months or longer. 
lock- While the indications of cattle on 
feed pointed to a reduction from a 
oe year ago, in many areas over the past 
gainst 60 days a very liberal number of 
stock- fleshy short-term feeder cattle have 
poner’ moved into feedlots and these cattle 
rough probably hold the key to how long 
the current upsurge in prices will 
n net hold. Some of these cattle can possi- 
lon of bly be coming back to market in a 
matter of 60 days or so to increase 
oe the normally reduced supply of grain- 
ealize fed cattle arriving in the late months 
enefit of the year. 
In the active demand for longfed cat- 
tle, buyers showed no inclination to dis- 
‘ count to any great extent extreme 
xation heavy steers. For example, against a 
top of $26.50 paid at Chicago for prime 
ax on around 1,225-pound steers, prime 1,500- 
oution pound weights sold up to $25.50. At the 
= of same time, the long-sought-for $40 mar- 
ISPOSI- ket for dressed beef in the East became 
ae: areality once again. 
es or Cattle feeders, following their nor- 
earn- mal habit of buying replacement cat- 
tle on the basis of current fat cattle 
ve the prices, and having a short memory 
apital on past experience of adverse returns, 
Were rather quick to follow the up- 
t year turn in fat cattle prices in the buying 
by in- of feeders. After expressing conser- 
other Vative ideas for many weeks, some 
midwestern markets had price up- 
wner- turns of $1 to $2 over the past couple 
ip the of weeks, so that choice light year- 
rship. ling steers sold as high as $20 with 
heifers up to $18. Choice quality 
rtners llashy feeder steers weighing 800 to 
o dis- 0 pounds sold as high as $19.50 to 
20) 820.25 at Kansas City as the grainfed 
UCER August, 1956 





market surged upward. Yet, many 
buyers a few weeks ago wanted to 
lay in weighty feeder steers as low 
as $15 to $16 or less this fall. 


Despite the normally expanded sea- 
sonal movement of cows, prices have 
held up well, with some of the well- 
finished grass cows of high utility and 
commercial grade selling 50 cents to 
$1 higher. By and large, the volume of 
cows carrying sufficient finish for util- 
ity grade or better seems fully up to 
normal, and in some areas the number 
of canners and cutters arriving is con- 
siderably less than fat cows. 


Prospects 


Looking ahead, it appears that the 
supply of beef of the next few months 
will not exceed that of a year ago by 
any sizable margin, and there seems 
the possibility that longfed steers and 
heifers may not be quite so numerous 
as a year ago. Thus, the widening price 
spread which is already getting under 
way may become even more pro- 


nounced as the supply of lower grades, 
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including grass cattle, increases and the 
number of grainfeds with a long feed 
decreases. In addition, indications point 
to a reduction in the volume of pork 
moving into consumer channels this 
fall to compete with beef; some esti- 
mates placed at 8 per cent less pork. 

Late in July, choice and prime grain- 
fed steers were selling quite readily 
at $22 to $24, with high-prime reach- 
ing $26 to $26.50 at Chicago, highest 
since last May. Good grade steers 
ranged from $19 to $21.50, with stand- 
ard to low-good $16 to $19. Choice 
heifers sold readily at $21 to $23, with 
high-choice and prime $23.50 to $24.50 
and standard to good heifers $16 to 
$20. 


Beef cows of utility grade bulked at 
$10.50 to $12, numerous sales $11 up- 
ward. High-utility and commercial in 
a moderate volume off grass brought 
$12.50 to $13.50, a few high yielding 
high-commercial grassers reaching $14. 
Canners and cutters brought $8 to $11, 
most sales around $9 to $10.50. 


Good and choice stocker and feeder 


Oats 
Corn 


BARLEY, WHEAT and OTHER GRAINS 


GIVE YOUR CATTLE THE ADVANTAGE OF GRAIN CRACKED OR CRIMPED WITH THE 


Allen Grain Buster 


® Does Much Better Job . . . Hardened 
steel, sharp, spiral-grooved all-purpose 
cylinders, 12’ wide—not smooth, nar- 
row cylinders. No powder or flour. 


@ Is Much Less Expensive to Buy and 
Operate. ONLY $188 for Machine, 
Including Magnet Assembly and Alu- 
minum Hopper . . . Sheaves, belts, 
motor and mounting stands available 
as desired. 


® Large Capacity . . . Requires only | hp. 
notor to operate. Sixty bushels wu, 
corn ver hour; other grains propor 
tionate. 


® Is Much More Simple to Operate ... 
Simple, quick adjustment; just move a 
lever for any degree of fine to coarse, 
or for different grains. 


® Lasts Much Longer. . . Rugged, preci- 
sion built, ball-bearing construction. 


® Used and Recommended Across the 
Nation by top breeders and feeders of 
registered and commercial cattle. 
Check with top breeders at any major 
show and see how many of them are 
ALLEN GRAIN BUSTER users. 


Write for Prices and Complete Information 


ALLEN ENGINEERING CO. 


463 YORK ST. DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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steers brought $17 to $19, with choice 
Wyoming yearlings weighing around 
650 pounds bringing $20 at Omaha, the 
heifer end $18. On current delivery 
basis, fleshy steers weighing 800 to 950 
pounds were generally easier to sell 
from $18 upward than thin yearlings. 
Good and choice heifers sold from $15.50 
to $18, some fleshy heifers to $19. Not 
many stock calves were changing hands 
but a few loads good to low-choice 
brought $18 to $20.75 at midwest mar- 
ket points, nothing high-choice on offer. 


Contracting of feeder cattle for fall 
delivery about reached a stalemate 
following the sharp upturn in grain- 
fed cattle prices. Some weeks ago, 
scattered contracts of weighty feeder 
steers from 800 to 1,000 pounds had 
been made in the vicinity of $15 to 
$16, but a few loads sold for Sep- 
tember delivery within the current 
period at $17.50. By the same token, 
yearling stock steers for fall delivery 
had been bought in scattered areas 
at $16 to $17 for fall delivery before 
the current rise in fat cattle prices. 
Recent bids of $17.59 were able to buy 
only a few strings, and asking prices 
which had been in the vicinity of 
$17.50 to $18 for light yearling steers 
were promptly raised to $18.50 o~ 
better, some asking up to $20 at the 
ranch. 

Karlier in the summer, several size- 
able strings of yearling heifers were 
contracted for fall delivery at $14 to 
$15.50, but $16 bids on open heifers on 
recent days were able to buy only lim- 


Walter C. Tay- 
lor, president of 
the South Dakota 
Stock Growers 
Association, oper- 
ates a ranch nine 
miles southwest 
of Rapid City. It’s 
an irrigated val- 
ley ranch but in- 
cludes also dry- 
land and forest 
land. He runs 
five months in 
the summer on 
the forest and winters down on irri- 
gated pastures on the second growth. 
He runs 200 commercial and 200 reg- 
istered Hereford animals. 


“Two sons are operating with me 
and they live right on the place with 
their families,” says Mr. Taylor with 
evident gratification, “and two of 
my daughters live on ranches. All 
are in the Black Hills area, except 
a daughter married to a civil engi- 
neer.” Mrs. Taylor is active in the 
state’s CowBelle organization and 
was its first secretary. 


Mr. Taylor cites the cattle owner- 
ship inspection work and beef pro- 
motion as two important functions 
of the South Dakota association ... 
“TI agree fully with your National 





Mr. Taylor 














ited number, some having brought 
$16.50 to $16.75 for early delivery in 
August. While a few strings of stock 
calves were reported earlier at $18 to 
$20 on steers and $16 to $18 on heifers, 
no recent contracts of any consequence 
were reported, although one small 
string of fancy steer calves in western 
Nebraska were contracted recently for 
October delivery at $22. 
—C. W. 


PREPACKAGED 
FROZEN MEAT 


HE RAPID increase in sales of pre- 

packaged frozen meat underscores 
the importance of expanded facilities 
and improved methods of handling 
these products. 


Production of prepackaged frozen 
meat in 1955 was less than 2 per cent 
of the 16 billion pounds of fresh red 
meat marketed during that year. But 
some industry groups estimate that 
more than 20 per cent of that market 
will be in frozen form by 1960. 


To market in frozen form 20 per cent 
of the current fresh meat volume, the 
trade would need facilities capable of 
handling an annual pack of about 3.3 
billion pounds of dressed carcass weight. 
Specialists in the marketing research 
division of Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice tell us that this amount is equi- 
valent to 76 per cent of the commercial 
pack of all frozen foods in 1955. 


a 
Presidents 
president, Don Collins, when he says, 


‘We must at all times be a service 
organization,” Mr. Taylor declares. 


Membership of his state group is 
upward of 3,000. South Dakota was 
one of the first and foremost in beef 
promotion. Mr. Taylor gives the 
CowBelles credit in beef promotion. 
“They’ve carried the load. We only 
provided the money.” 


Mr. Taylor was born Jan. 14, 1895, 
on a homestead ranch on the Rose- 
bud Reservation in South Dakota. 
Between 1915 and 1922 he home- 
steaded and ranched on Pine Ridge 
Reservation; since 1922 he has 
ranched in the Black Hills. 


He prides himself on his work with |! 
4-H boys and girls over many years. 
The list of his activities for state 
and community is a long one, in- 
cluding work with cattle associations, 
shows and sales, natural resources 
organizations and school groups. He 
has been honored for his service in 
the livestock field by the South Da- 
kota State College Block and Bridle 
Club, and won recognition as an 
eminent rancher by the College in 
1955. 


But with all this, Mr. Taylor seems 
proudest of the fact that “Mrs. Tay- 
lor and I have 11 grandchildren.” 
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MARKETING RESEARCHERS 


say the outlook is favorable fo 
merchandising a larger volume of 
prepackaged frozen red meat. But 
they point out in a recent Agricy), 
tural Marketing Service study, cep. 
tral processing plants lack fully me. 
chanized facilities for cutting, bop. 
ing, cubing, grinding and packaging 
the larger volume. 

Once such facilities were installeg 
the trade would still have to take 
time out to develop improved hand. 
ling methods to reduce wholesale and 
retail costs. 


The industry developed processing 
and marketing methods for prepack. 
aged frozen meats over 25 years ago. 
But attempts to introduce retail dis. 
tribution of the products at that time 
were unsuccessful. Changes in oy 
marketing system since then have 
brought about a renewed interest jn 
prepackaged frozen meats. 


One change was the growth of the 
locker plant industry. With this came 
the home freezer. Currently, there are 
about 8,000,000 home freezers and over 
10,000 locker plants in the United States, 
From these, the consumer got a new 
look at packaged frozen meat. 


Another change is that merchandis- 
ing meat in pre-cut, weighed, priced 
and packaged form in self-service re- 
frigerated cases has become an accepted 
method of: retailing in most present- 
day markets. Here again, as has been 
noted in Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice studies on marketing costs, many 
consumers like the convenience offered 
by precut and packaged food items. 


Many industry groups are attempting 
to develop new methods of marketing 
fresh red meat. They want to over- 
come some of the inefficiencies and 
limitations of conventional practices. 
They believe that central processing 
plants may offer the best solution. 













































REEZING is generally regarded as 

the most practical method currently 
available for centrally processing the 
meat and still preserving its fresh 
qualities. Industry has acquired ex- 
tensive experience during its 25 years of 
freezing packaged fresh red meat for 
specialized purposes. Its experience has 
been that fresh red meat can be pro- 
cessed at any desired locatiort. 


It was also learned that no appreci- 
able change takes place in quality or 
texture of meats, providing proper 
freezing, packaging and handling meth- 
ods are used. 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
study showed that the largest number 
of firms, about 100, packaging frozen 
red meats at central plants produced 
frozen specialties, such as chip steaks, 
cutlets, chopettes and various ground 
meat products. These firms were well 
scattered throughout the United States, 
usually in or near large cities. 

Most specialty meat items are manu- 
factured from lower grades of meat. 
Much of the machinery used has been 
adapted from other food-processin& 
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erations. Recently, a slicing machine 
CHERS a hydraudlic press have been intro- 
‘ble for duced. Both are especially designed for 
lume of frozen-rmeat processing. Substantial ar gnc " 
at. But, savings in production costs are claimed 
Pages for these devices. 
ally we A growing number of meat jobbers OCT 1 3 19 56 at the ranch 
1g bak serving restaurants and institutions, and e > Grass Range, Mont. 
ackagin of national and local packers, produce : 
©] both specialty items and portion-con- Registered and commercial foundation females; 
s trol frozen meat packs—cuts of uni- ° d bull { 
—_— form size and weight. registere ull calves 
O take ; , 
; Producing portion-control steaks and 
as hope chops is mostly a manual operation. It & Bar Ranch Grass Range . Mont. 
requires precise cutting and trimming 
: skill. After cutting, the pieces are sepa- 
rocessing | rated according to size, weight and ———— aes - 
Prepack- | grade for packing in master cartons. ; ; 
Cars ago. Processors and retailers generally (1) Fully mechanized central pro- comparisons made with typical fresh- 
etail dis. agreed in their discussions with Agri- cessing facilities are yet to be in- meat handling costs. 
: hat time cultural Marketing Service market- stalled. Once installed, studies must But the possibilities that both mer- 
an ing research specialists that nontrans- be made to measure possible gains = chandising and economic gains can be 
H have parent packaging is best suited for in productivity. realized appear sufficiently promising 
— frozen meat. They like cartons be- (2) Possible reduction in whole- to justify continued promotional effort 
cause they provide for uniform pack- sale and retail costs can be deter- by the industry and to justify research 
th of the age size and permit complete label- mined only after efficient methods in central prepackaging development. 
this came ing information. Processors and re- for handling large volumes of pack- —James S. Toothman, in USDA pub- 
there are tailers emphasized the importance of aged frozen meat are established and _ lication, Agricultural Marketing. 
and over including adequate descriptive infor- 
ted States. mation on labels to aid consumers in - - = aed : an “ 
ot a new their selection and cooking of meats. 
r Industry researchers are working on 
rchandis- } the development of improved wax or 
od, Priced plastic-type coating applied by dipping. 
ervice re- A few firms used a wax-dip coating on 
1accepted f frozen meat cuts. Marketing tests will 
| present-} be made this year of at least two other 
has been} types of coating materials. One or more 
ting Ser-[ of the coating materials in process of 
sts, many development may also prove adaptable 
ce offered} for packaging nonfrozen meats. 
| items. Industry people believe that central 
ittempting | prepackaging and freezing offers the 
marketing trade a real opportunity to increase 
, to over- labor productivity in meat processing, OSA 
ncies and lower transportation cost and reduce 
practices. } overhead charges for meat retailing. i 
processing They feel that these features are be- 
ition. coming increasingly important in main- 
taining a favorable competitive position 
garded as for red meats. 
currently Industry feels it can achieve addi- 
essing the tional savings in marketing costs by the 
its fresh elimination or reduction of shrink, At last here is the answer to the com- 
juired ex- downgrading and spoilage losses regu- mercial and pure bred cattlemen’s need 
25 yearsof | larly incurred at the wholesale and for an easy-working stock that will han- 
meat for — levels in conventional meat-hand- die all binds Of cattle. 
rience has ing practices. The famous TECO Cattle Squeeze has 
- oe OME of the economic advantages of been combined with a tilt table mount to 
i central prepackaging can be esti- make the most versatile and practical 
coals @ | mated with reasonable accuracy. Weight stock ever built. The wildest cow can be 
ig proper | ‘eduction, accomplished by fully trim- caught in the squeeze as usual, then the 
ling meth- ming retail cuts at the point of slaugh- turn of a crank tilts the entire squeeze 
ter to remove bone and excess fat, may over on its side. The bottom plank re- 
ig Service save as much at $120 to $160 per car moves quickly and easily by pulling two 
at number In freight costs between principal meat § ‘ aie “ i pins. The feet can be roped or strapped 
ing frozen producing and consuming areas. At a sai auinaaieen o. ae a a in the holes provided and are held im- 
1955 by-product prices, packers could on the following Teco products: 1 ; 
produced recover about $7 Tieden, ladies . mobile at an easy height to work on. 
nip steaks | from th oe paternal gen ee ee The new TECO Squeeze-Stock comes 
d e fat and bone trim of a 600- j () Calf Chute |) Gate Hardware ae ; : a 
us groun Pound beef carcass () Cattle Squeeze —() Branding Irons 4 in either right or left and with or with 
were well Th ; , 4 & Heaters out wheels, as shown at the left. Send for 
ted States, ere are several costs in frozen meat 4 full inf ti hacia 
ven ns and marketing which may : nen i ne ee ee y: 
, ollset a considerable part of the esti- Address ° 
_ er ee savings. What these costs amount B city fait i Thompson & Gill, Inc. 
© cannot yet be calculated. Several : 
Ber factors are ‘eneived: Os a oll Madera, Calif. 
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ACCOUNTING 
METHODS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


(b) Capital gains of individual 
partners may be inadvertently 
offset by partnership losses. 

(c) Possibility of disharmony 
among partners when they are 
closely related. 

No portion of the operating loss 
of the partnership can be taken 
by a partner whose capital 
contribution plus his applica- 
ble proportion of the partner- 
ship liabilities has been wiped 
out. 

Requirement of new code that 
partners and partnership have 
same fiscal year if organized 
after April 1954. (There is a 
possibility of relaxation on this 
point.) 


Allocation Of Lump Sum 
Purchase Price To The 
Various Assets Acquired 

Many livestock ranches are purchased 
for a lump sum. The agreement as to 
total purchase price of the land, leases, 
improvements, equipment and livestock 
is a matter of negotiation between the 
buyer and seller and in many instances 
no written agreement is prepared 
wherein a specific value is assigned to 
the various assets. 

It is advisable, whenever possible, 
to draw up a purchase agreement with 
the seller in which the price of each 
asset is assigned an agreed and spe- 
cific value. From the standpoint of the 
purchaser, it will usually save tax 
dollars to allocate as much as is reason- 
ably possible to the various assets in 
the following order: 


1. Livestock: 
(a) Non-breeding herd 
(b) Breeding herd — Subject to 
depreciation 
2. Depreciable assets: 
(a) Machinery and equipment 
(b) Ranch improvements 
(c) Leaseholds 
3. Land 


Recognition must be given to the 
probability that the seller of the ranch 
may have conflicting interests in such 
an allocation. Frequently the alloca- 
tion that is favorable to the buyer is 
unfavorable, tax-wise, to the seller. In 
such event the matter must be negoti- 
ated fairly between the two, and the 
result, if fair and reasonable, is usually 
accepted by the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice. 


The Livestock 
Tally Control Sheet 


Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the importance of keeping 
an accurate tally of all livestock 
owned. This is equally applicable to 
the cash basis taxpayer as well as the 
accrual basis taxpayer, and applies 
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both to raised animals and purchased 
animals. 

Stockmen, as a-rule, do not keep very 
good accounting records. This criti- 
cism is more applicable to the small 
outfit that runs around 200 cow units 
than it is to the large operators who run 
in excess of 2,000 cow units. However, 
it is usually true that both the small 
and large operators maintain an excel- 
lent tally book, by classifications, of 
the number of cattle owned at the be- 
ginning and end of the year, number 
purchased and sold during the year 
and number of calves branded during 
the year. A fairly good record is also 
kept of known death losses. 

From the data shown on the tally 
records, the accountant is usually able 
to prepare satisfactorily Treasury De- 
partment Form 1040F, insofar as re- 
conciling the total number of head of 
livestock involved is concerned. The 
chief difficulty that arises when inade- 
quate records are maintained is the 
determination of which classification 
was bought and sold during the year. 
This problem is further complicated 
when the operator is selling raised 
animals as well as purchased animals. 
The small operator, by reference to the 
numerous memoranda in his little 
black tally book and from his unusual 
memory, is usually able to supply his 
accountant with the necessary data. 

On the larger ranches where the 
number of cow units exceeds 15,000 
head, it is impracticable to obtain an 
accurate inventory count. However, one 
is most likely to find an excellent sy- 
stem of accounting records on these 
larger ranches. Detailed and accurate 
records are kept by pastures on the 
number of calves branded by sexes, 
and similar records are kept on the 
number of head and classifications of 
sales made during the year. By the use 
of a percentage factor based on the 
number of calves branded in a given 
year, the foreman of each pasture unit 
is able to supply the superintendent 
with a fairly accurate estimate of the 
number of cows in each pasture unit. 

Each stockman has his own peculiar 
method of keeping his tally book as to 
the classification of cows and heifers. 
As long as he is consistent in his classi- 
fication, no particular problem arises. 
It behooves the tax accountant to spend 
some time with his new client on the 
first engagement as to how the stock- 
man classifies his cow herd and to find 
out at what age, in his breeding policy, 
a heifer is classified as a cow. This 
sort of information should be recorded 
and placed in a permanent file for each 
client. Each year the client should be 
interrogated as to any change he might 
have made in his breeding and classifi- 
cation policy. 

If the foregoing steps are taken with 
respect to the control tally sheet, and 
if all sales invoices are retained, most 
of the problems encountered with an 
Internal Revenue agent as to whether 
the taxpayer is entitled to capital gains 
on sale of breeding livestock will 
usually be resolved in the taxpayer’s 
favor. 


No Evidence of Hormone 
In Meat From Stilbestro! 


Extensive tissue tests by the Foog 
and Drug Administration have ¢op. 
firmed previous findings by state ex. 
periment stations that no detectable 
amount of the hormone-like chemical, 
stilbestrol, is present in meat from 
steers fed this substance in fattening 
rations, the USDA reports. 

The FDA tests contradict claims made 
in some quarters that such meat cop. 
tains enough stilbestrol to render jt 
unsafe for human consumption. 

Previous work by a number of state 
experiment stations and by USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service at Belts. 
ville, Md., showed that use of stilbestro] 
can increase the rate and economy 


of gain in beef cattle without adverse 
effect on meat quality as measured by 
including 


usual evaluation methods, 
taste-panel tests. 

Sensitivity of the tissue-assay method 
used by the Food and Drug Administra. 
tion was at least 2 parts per billion— 
meaning that the drug could have been 
detected if present in traces as small as 
2 parts in a billion parts of meat tested, 
More than 700 mice were used testing 
the meat samples for estrogenic activy- 
ity. 

The meat tissues tested by FDA came 
from Beltsville steers fed doses of 10, 
30, and 60 milligrams of stilbestrol in 
their daily rations for periods of three 
months or longer and ending about 48 
hours before slaughter. The larger 
doses used are three and six times 
greater than the 10 milligrams daily 
recommended per steer to promote 
rapid, economical growth. 


These heavy doses of stilbestrol are 
prohibited in commercial feeding. 
Furthermore, USDA beef-cattle nutri- 
tionists point out that they are less ef- 
fective than the recommended allow- 
ance of 10 milligrams per day. 


7o THe 


EDITOR 
(Cont. fr. 
P. 4) 





450 pounds; the steers averaged 463 
pounds. October 20, that fall, I sold 
the cattle. The spayed heifers avel- 
aged 645 pounds, or a gain of 25) 
pounds in 170 days (1.5 pounds per 
day.) The ones I did not spay averaged 
688 pounds, or a gain of 1.4 pounds 4 
day. The steers averaged 733 pounds— 
a gain of 1.58 pounds per day. 

Now, this is not a true picture—espe- 
cially for the spayed heifers—because 
I saved the best doing heifers, so should 
have got the best gain from them. The 
steers were both good and bad. 

In your July issue you quote a Kansas 
State College experiment. I am wonder 
ing if they may not have had poorel 
doing heifers. that were spayed. 

I will admit that if the operation } 
not properly performed the loin may 
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d, but if done by a man that 


be inju! : TT 
[ knows | ow, the scar is far below the A 10-FOOT CATTLE 
; ‘ein. OILER .. . ONLY $11.25 
ne Fo hin é > or ictine 2 } Made of heavy absorbent material reinforced 
ave od I can ite a number of very distinct ae with burlap on both sides and reinforced cross 
con- advanta es for spaying, such as the stitching; nein conned negnaerend with heavy 
ste ; = $ t canvas; pad revolves on chain giving a wipin 
) a ex- number of bulls that can be saved, the effect; holds more oil and lasts longer than 
ctectable positive method of culling the poorest burlap sacks; easy to install. 


chemical, 10-ft. oiler with 15 ft. chain $11.25; postage 








heifers, the advantage of being able extra (ship. wt. 1222). 
eat from to run ‘hem until they are two’s or postage extra (ship. wi. 92)... een sasemenie 
lattening three’s without having to keep them cata tak es ee 
separat i and the feeling of satisfac- makes 5 gal. oil for control of horn flies. Fuel 
ims made tion tha! when you sell them and say 1 gal. can Concentrate $3.90 (ship. wt. 10d). 
neat con- they arc without calf—they are with- 
n. I fee! that spaying could definitely P.O. Box 7877 Denver 15, Colo. 
r of state be a heip in the over-supply of cattle 
oa we now have.—John B. Catron, Camp BEEF RESEARCH PROGRESS 4% active beef tenderization program 
til elts- Crook, S. D. — now under way includes studies on 
= estro] The meat industry is seeking new  tenderizer preparations and seeks to 
economy APPROVES SPAYING — Keep up ways to improve the tenderness of avoid the need for costly, wasty pro- 
t adverse your good work, which keeps us all en- lower grades of beef as a means of re- cedure of heavy feeding of concen- 
sured by couraged. It is drier than the deuce ducing production costs, says Dr. B. S. trates to beef cattle. Also being sought 
including up in this section. Keep encouraging Schweigert, Chicago University bio- are better ways to preserve meats, 
spaying of heifers; we have 60 head _ chemist who is assistant director of re- either through irradiation or the use of 
y method this year.—Don D. Buchanan, Thermo- search and education of the American’ antibiotics. (Irradiation has thus far 
ministra- polis, Wyo. Meat Institute Foundation, Chicago. worked better on pork than beef.) 
billion— Seana A Se 
eae GROUPS EXPRESS LOSS 
at tested. | IN DEATH OF MR. BOICE 
oa The loss felt in livestock circles over 
ae the recent death of Frank S. Boice of 
' Sonoita, Ariz. has found expression in 
DA came three group resolutions. Mr. Boice was 
ses of 10, a former president of the American Na- 
estrol in tional and chairman of the National 
fi three Live Stock Tax Committee. 
= re : On July 15, meeting in Denver, the 
i a bor general council of the National ex- 
swat pressed sorrow at Mr. Boice’s un- 
ms daily ie dani 3 “He had a 1 
vou timely death, saying, “He had a long 
P record of unselfish work and accom- 
plishments in the interest of the cat- 
»strol are tle industry and represented the 
feeding. finest of our industry’s tradition.” Z 
, i- Th luti h 
oa bey te. aoe a MR. J. L. LAWRENCE, Manager, Greene Pastures Farm, Elizabethtown, North Caro- 
' ‘al F : coe y: lina, shown with some purebred polled Hereford calves that got low-level pheno- 
ed allow- The National Live Stock Tax Com- thiazine for worm control. His entire herd is treated regularly for worms. 
mittee recorded its “great debt and 
the lasting gratitude of the livestock 
industry” to Mr. Boice. ' 
FT ee ig at Dam, | YOU Can profit from 
Twe Tex., June 11, the Texas and South- a € 
(TOR western Cattle’ Raisers Association this man Ss experience— 
Com, voiced “deepest sorrow at the pass- 
ing of our friend and outstanding worms never get a chance in his herd! 
aged 463 cowman” and conveyed to his family 
1. I sold sympathy in their loss. : 
ors avel- 0 The Greene Pastures Farm has found _ found to be both easy and economi- 
1 of 255 4% RISE RECORDED that worm control really pays off. cal for Greene Pastures Farm. 
unds per IN FARMLAND WORTH Mr. Lawrence says, ‘“We haven’t It can be just as profitable for you 
averaged ik tiniat hia Oise te had any ‘knotty,’ unthrifty calves to control worms in your beef or 
pounds a land ve so a aie ena lel ai ae since controlling worms with pheno- _— dairy herd as it is for the Greene 
ounds— values of the country went up an eae gs ‘ ie 
p average of 4 per cent, says the Agri- thiazine.”” The young stock get off Pastures Farm. Many manufactur- 
rs cultural Research Servics. Largest in- to a better start, and the advantage ers of feed and minerals now offer 
ae creases occurred in the southeastern shows up all the way through. products containing phenothiazine 
a aa states—5 to 11 per cent—but they were Worms are controlled in the entire for worm control. Ask your supplier 
om, nearly as high for the northeastern, herd, all calves are fed low-level phe- fr these products. For free booklet 
- Lake and Delta states. Only Colorado nothiazine in pelleted feed accord- 90 worm control, write Du Pont, 
— ye “seg ea r pe ; ing to the manufacturer’s recom- Room 2533-N, Wilmington 98, Del. 
WE ha. LL mendation. The older cattle in this 
of and values is the continued strong de- cen ahiheieats sataneats C0 tana 
id poor mand for farmland to enlarge existing eee reer eae 
od. EF farms, and the prevailing opinion that are treated for worms each spring 
eration |S farmland is still a safe long-term in- and fall. This spring a therapeutic tte us par orr 
loin may | vestment in spite of the drop in farm dose was given in feed pellets, fed BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
income. over several days. This method was .«s THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
ODUCER 
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Usually part of our space in the 
Chimes is taken up with brief reports 
on beef promotion in different areas, 
but this month there is so much to re- 
port that we couldn’t squeeze it into 
such a small cempass. So let’s open 
the windows of the Ranch House very 
wide and take in as much as we can of 
the promotional ideas used by various 
states in their “Beef for Father’s Day” 
campaigns this year. I’m only sorry 
that there isn’t room to list all the 
ideas that were used and to thank the 
hundreds of devoted workers who 
helped to put over this year’s program. 
I’ll try to glean ideas that may help 
some other group next year. For I 
guess, fellow CowBelles, that this is 
something we’ll be doing every year 
for a long time to come. Such is the 
fate of tradition-makers. . . . and ap- 
parently we’re well on the way to make 
a pleasant tradition of this business of 
feeding Dad BEEF on Father’s Day. 


Now if we can only persuade the 
housewives of America that what’s 
good for Dad on Father’s Day is the 
very best for his health, weight and nu- 
trition the other 364 days in the year, 
we'll really be accomplishing one of our 
major aims—to promote the welfare of 


our industry. 
* ok * 


OREGON CowBelles sponsored a 
Father of the Year contest, open to all 
children from 5th to 8th grades. The 
children wrote in 50 words “Why My 
Father Should be Chosen Father of the 
Year,” attached his or her mother’s 
favorite beef recipe, and mailed to the 
Lady of the House TV program in Port- 
land. In addition to the winning en- 
try, that of Paul Munsell, Jr. (who re- 
ceived a portable TV set for himself and 
a hindquarter of choice beef for his 
dad) there were 12 place winners. 

* * * 


SOUTH DAKOTA CowBelles came up 
with an original twist. In addition to 
presenting a 6-pound, 10-ounce steak 
(the same as the baby’s birth weight) 
to the “first father” of Father’s Day, 
they also honored the eight oldest 
fathers in the Tri-State area (whose 
ages ranged from a “young” 88 to a 
sprightly 94) with gifts of beef. The 
ladies also sold the idea of Beef for 
Father’s Day to merchants. Advertise- 
ments, even of such items as ladies’ 
ready-to-wear and life insurance, car- 
— some reference to Beef for Father’s 

ay. 


* * 


LOUISIANA CowBelles were espe- 


* 
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| Through a Ranch House Window 





got first prize. 


vision appearances. 


GOVERNORS 
SIGN DADS’ 
DAY PAPERS 


Gov. Charles H. 
Russell of Nevada 
signs the Beef for 
Fathers’ Day proc- 
lamation in the 
presence of Mrs. 
Vernita Spring- 
meyer, left, presi- 
dent of the West- 
ern Nevada Cow- 
Belles, and sec- 
retary -treasurer 
Miss Lilian Ber- 
given. (Picture 
courtesy Nevada 
State Highway 
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The Calcasieu ladies were really on’ used the idea of matching the aie Pra the R 
the ball with their program. They en-_ birth weight in presenting beef to the happy we hé 
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Vermilion Parish closed a campaign tie-in of lekeiwla posters for Bre i for dinne¢ 
featured mayor’s and governor’s proc- rant menus were other promotional thick steak, | 
lamations, newspaper, radio and tele- methods used. F lic salt; spr: 
) The CowBelle eae sauce; add ju 
president, Mrs. Weldon Doucette, pre- KANSAS CowBelles did all the usua] and broil to» 
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THEY KNOW 
EVERY 
MAN LIKES 
BEEF 


Governor Elmo 
Smith, Oregon, is 
presented a juicy 
steak for Father’s 
Day by Oregon 
CowBelles presi- 
dent, Mrs. Joe 
Oliver, left, and 
secretary -treas- 
urer, Mrs. Anna 
Keerins. 
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js father of the most sons—nine, eight 
daughters complete the Unruh family. 
receiving ‘he other package was E. C. 
Creeden o: Sublett, with six sons and 
ve daughters to round out his family. 
* * * 

COLORADO, NEBRASKA, WYOM- 
ING and NORTH DAKOTA also re- 
ported successful Father’s Day cam- 
paigns. Mayors’ and governors’ proc- 
jamations were issued in most states 
this year, and the recognition of the 
irst father,” as well as poster cam- 
paigns, television and radio coverage, 
ste, seems to have been widespread. 

* * * 


gINCE WE HAVE no space for Home 
on the Range this month—and I’m 
happy we have so much to report that 
ithas to be omitted—let me just sug- 
gest that you do what I’m planning to 
do for dinner tonight: Take one good 
thick steak, dust with salt, pepper, gar- 
lic salt; sprinkle generously with soy 
sauce; add just a speck of curry powder, 
and broil to your family’s favorite stage 
of doneness. Serve with mashed pota- 
toes, fresh corn, sliced tomatoes and 
hot apple pie with thick slices of cheese 
melting on top. And, oh yes—lots and 
lots of hot, strong coffee. And, believe 
me, no one will complain at all because 
there’s nothing “new and original” to 
eat. 

And so, good eating . . . and good 
evening .. . to you all—D. L. McD. 


MEET THESE NEIGHBORS 


There are still several state presi- 
dents I want you to meet before con- 
vention time which now is a bare five 
months away. But this month I am 
happy to introduce three ladies who 
serve their state organization in that 
difficult but seldom-recognized capac- 
ity of secretary-treasurer. Remember, 
Isaid a few months ago I’d like to give 
space on these pages to such officers? 
My thanks to California, Kansas and 
Louisiana for sending us pictures and 


stories about these three. How about 
your secretary-treasurer? We'd like to 
meet her, too. 


California Secretary 


Shirley Davis — 
Mrs. Leland Davis 
— secretary -treas- 
urer of the Cali- 
fornia CowBelles, a 
post she has held for 
almost two years. 
Although she holds 
a full-time position 
as office secretary 
of the Tehama 
County Agricultural 
Extension Service 
and is a homemaker 
—she and her young 
husband recently purchased a new 
home just south of Red Bluff—Shirley 
takes an active part in the Tehama 
County CowBelles organization, being 
one of the organizers. She also finds 
time to perform the secretarial work 
for the Tehama County Woolgrowers, 
the Tehama County Predator Associa- 
tion and the Tehama County Cattle- 
men’s Association. She is also an active 
member of Epsilon Sigma Alpha soror- 
ity. 

She was born at Pit Three, a P.G.&E. 
powerhouse located in an isolated spot 
near Burney, Calif., and grew up on 
a cattle ranch near Manton where Shir- 
ley and her mother still raise beef cat- 
tle. Her father, Guy Jefcoat, is a power- 
house operator for the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 


Shirley went to the Manton school, 
graduated from Red Bluff high school, 
and went on to the Merritt business col- 
lege in Oakland. Two years ago she 
married Leland Davis of Corning who 
is employed by the Tri-County Truck- 
ing Co. 

“The old saying, ‘If you want a thing 
done, ask the busiest person you know,’ 
could be epitomized by Shirley Davis,” 
says Mrs. Jim Owens, president of the 
California CowBelles. 


Mrs. Davis 


_ The prize-winning float of the Calcasieu Parish (Louisiana) CowBelles 
in the Sulpher, La., parade. 
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Enjoys Secretaryship 


Mrs. Edwin Brown, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Kansas CowBelles, is an- 
other of those busy 
people who always 
finds time to do the 
things that need to 
be done. She is an 
accomplished musi- 
cian and ardent gar- 
dener and takes an 
active part in the 
Methodist church in 
Fall River, her 
home. She has been 
organist of her 
church for 18 years. 
She is a member of 
the Order of the Eastern Star, and 
organist for her chapter. 


Mrs. Brown 


She attended college at Kansas State 
Teacher’s college in Emporia after grad- 
uation from Piedmont High School. She 
taught for five years in the primary 
grades at Piedmont, Hamilton and the 
Eureka city schools before her mar- 
riage to Edwin Brown, a graduate of 
Kansas State College at Manhattan. 
The Browns live near Fall River. Their 
place is known as the Greenwood Here- 
ford Ranch. 


“Maybe,” she admits, “my flower 
beds are not as well tended as usual 
and maybe I spend a little less time 
on my music than formerly. Right 
now the days seem filled with activi- 
ties of the Kansas CowBelles . . . but 
I’m enjoying it.” 


Louisiana Secretary 


Mrs. Nick Schexnayder, Louisiana’s 
1956 secretary-treasurer, was born in 
Abbeville, La., and 
graduated from Ab- 
beville schools. 
Until her marriage 
she was a Western 
Union operator. Her 
husband, Nick, has 
been employed for 
31 years by the Na- 
tional Audubon So- 
ciety and is now 
serving as Superin- 
tendent of the 
Rainey Wild Life 
Sanctuary. Mrs. 
Schexnayder—Willie Mae to her many 
friends—and her father, W. W. Durke, 
operate the Circle D ranch just north 
of Abbeville, where they raise Brown 
Swiss cattle. 


Willie Mae, elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Louisiana CowBelles at their 
Shreveport convention in February, 
was secretary-treasurer of the Abbe- 
ville Quota Club in 1954. 


A modest, quiet person, Willie Mae 
Schexnayder is a perfect example of 
the loyal member who is happy to serve 
her organization in the difficult and 
often thankless position of secretary- 
treasurer. In presenting her and these 
other two ladies I like to feel we’re 
honoring others like them in CowBelle 
organizations all over the land. 


Mrs. Schexnayder 
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Secretary-Treasurer— Mrs. Roy Bankofier, 
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Editor—Mrs. Dorothy McDonald, 7905 Pala St., 
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Mrs. Bankofier, her husband Roy, 
Mrs. Bankofier, Sr. and I have just 
returned from a delightful trip by auto 
to Denver where Mrs. Bankofier and 
I attended the American National Cow- 
Belle general council meeting on July 
13, with 23 CowBelles in attendance. 


Reports of council members and their 
state activities and reports of those 
unable to attend were received with 
interest. 


Mrs. John Guthrie reported on the 
Beef Cookery cookbook. The third 
printing is now being sold. We owe 
Mrs. Guthrie and her committee a vote 
of thanks for the success of this project. 


Mrs. Jack Wadlow was unavoidably 
absent, but we owe her a vote of thanks 
for the work she and her committee 
have done on beef promotion, espe- 
cially on the Beef for Father’s Day 
project. 


A beef poster contest will be held 
at Phoenix during the National conven- 
tion. Each state is entitled to show one 
poster, size 22 x28 inches. It must be 
made by a member of the American 
National CowBelles and there will be 
a prize for the winner. So, girls, get 
in touch with your state president and 
let us have a fine entry from each 
state. 


A motion was made and seconded 
that a budgeting committee be appointed 
to lay plans for expenditures of money. 
This will be effective as of the January 
1957 meeting. 


A by-laws committee was appointed, 








Nebraska Cow- 
Belle officers: Mrs. 
John Streiff, Flats, 
president; Mrs. 
Bernard Briggs, 
Alliance, first vice- 
president; Mrs. 
John Furman, 
Marsland, second 





























vice-president; 
Mrs. George Heinz, 
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those to serve on this committee to be 
Mrs. R. A. Burghart of Colorado, Mrs. 
John Guthrie of California and Mrs. 
Joe Watt of Wyoming. 


Appointed to the auditing committee 
are Mrs. Clyde Carlisle, California; Mrs. 
Jack Dinwiddie, Wyoming; Mrs. Mell 
Harper, Kansas. 


The nominating committee consists 
of: Mrs. Chester Paxton, Nebraska; Mrs. 
J. N. Dunn, Mississippi; Mrs. A. P. 
Atchison, Colorado; Mrs. Watkins 
Greene, Louisiana; Mrs. Joe Lane, Jr. 
of Arizona. 


Ladies appointed to serve with Mrs. 
Wadlow on a National Beef for Father’s 
Day committee were Mrs. Joe Oliver 
and Mrs. Tom McElroy Jr. of Oregon 
and Mrs. R. A. Burghart, Mrs. L. Booth, 
Mrs. Tom Fields and Miss Jeane Waite 
of Colorado. 


A motion was made to change the 
word “meat” to BEEF in the CowBelle 
creed in the yearbook and it was 
adopted as the official creed of the 
American National CowBelles. 


I want to extend my thanks to all 
the CowBelles and members of the gen- 
eral council who came so far to attend 
this meeting. It is such a busy time for 
all—my sincere thanks to you.—Mrs. 
Fred H. Dressler, President. 


Conventions 


The NEBRASKA COWBELLES met 
in conjunction with the 67th annual 
meeting of the Nebraska Stock Growers 
in North Platte, June 13-16. 


National CowBelles at Denver Meeting 


There were 345 CowBelles and guests 
attending the luncheon sponsored by 
Nixon & Co. The Nebraska CowBelles 
have passed the first thousand in mem. 
bership and are continuing to grow, 
They are continuing their policy of 
promoting beef in the state as well as 
supporting the efforts of the National 
CowBelles. 


NORTH DAKOTA COWBELLES met, 
along with the Stockmen and Junior 
Stockmen, in Minot on June 4-6, with 
about 130 ladies registering. Monday 
was devoted to registering, and attend- 
ing the general sessions of the Stock- 
men. Later there was a social hour fol- 
lowed by a smorgasbord; then the 
Juniors sponsored square dancing. 
Tuesday there was a breakfast and at 
noon a luncheon. 


The ladies attended the general ses- 
sion to hear Earl L. Butz, assistant 
secretary of agriculture. They joined 
Stockmen and Juniors for a banquet 
and dancing. Final session was a west- 
ern breakfast, with Mrs. Dressler bring- 
ing greetings from the National Cow- 
Belles and the business of the group 
transacted with Mrs. Dave Robinson, 
the state president, in charge. Out- 
standing committee report was that 
of the beef promotion committee chair- 
man, Mrs. Earl Morrell of Dunn Center. 


WASHINGTON CowBelles in con- 
junction with the Cattlemen held their 
annual convention in Spokane on May 
10-12, with members of the 23 county 
groups in attendance. The ladies were 
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honored to have the National president, 
Mrs. Fred Dressler, present. New Wash- 
ington officers include Mrs. John Mc- 
Minimee of Outlook, president; Mrs. 
John Harting, Mrs. Osborne Belsby and 
Mrs. Jay Agnew, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Ernest Myers, treasurer; Mrs. Lyle 
Wandling, secretary. 


HERE AND THERE 


South Dakota CowBelles entertained 
the ladies who attended the National 
Brand Conference in Rapid City on 
June 19 with an all-day tour of the 
Black Hills. At noon they enjoyed a 
luncheon at Sylvan Lake. That eve- 
ning they attended a banquet at the 
Alex Johnson Hotel. 
























Southwestern (Colo.) CowBelles and 
their families met at the Harold Brad- 
field summer camp on the Glade near 
Dolores on July 10 for a potluck lunch- 
eon and business meeting. The Cow- 
Belles reviewed their June beef pro- 
motion activities. The Beef for Father’s 
Day campaign was reported on by the 
chairman, Mrs. Mary Wallace. (In- 
cluded in summary of the campaign in 
this issue—ED.) The beef chuckwagon 
barbecue held in Cortez on June 9 was 
voted to be made an annual event. 
President Mrs. Stanely McCabe re- 















































ported on the all-electric cooking schools 
held in Dove Creek on June 26 and in 
Cortez on June 28 under sponsorship of 
the Southwestern CowBelles in coopera- 
tion with the Empire Electric Associa- 
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OFFICERS 
OF UTAH 
GROUP 


Officers of the 
new Springville, 
Utah, CowBelles 
(l. to r.): Mrs. 
Violet Diamond, 
vice - president; 
Mrs. Vivian Aver- 
ett, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. 
Helen Spafford, 
president. 


if you only “play” at 
being a stockman! 


Designed for the ; 
WORKING Stockman & | | 
| 


See your dealer or write yo folder: 
‘C. H. HYER & SONS CO., Olathe, Kansas 












tion and Cortez electric appliance 
dealers. Beef sausage with coffee and 
rolls was served to 700 people. 


North Dakota CowBelles’ beef pro- 
motion committee has given a series of 
entertainments and coffee hours for 
visiting convention groups. Their en- 
tertaining of the ladies of the D.A.R. 
was previously reported. On March 10 
members of the North Dakota Cancer 
Society were guests, and on May 5 the 
CowBelles hosted the North Dakota 
Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. Al- 
fred Gustafson, a composer of the song 
“CowBelle Chimes,” told a bit about 
how she gets her inspirations and the 
process of composition and Mrs. Fred 
Wojahn played selections on her cow 
bells. 
of North Dakota were served Beef on 
the Rocks, courtesy of the North Dakota 
Stockmen, and entertained by the Cow- 
Belles during their convention in Grand 


Forks May 3-4. The North Dakota Cow- | 
Belles also lent their support to a series | 
of area conferences on education at 17 | 


spots over the state during April. 


The Federated Women’s Clubs | 





Calcasieu (La.) CowBelles, garbed as | 


“hicks”, entertained their “city dude” 
friends at a beef box supper on the 4th 
of July in Lake Charles. 


A popular spot during the Jaycees’ 
Old Fort Harney Days was the beef- 


burger stand on Broadway sponsored | 
by The Harney County CowBelles, who | 


served almost a thousand beefburgers 
there. 


Howard Otley, vice-president of the | 


stockmen’s association, won the prime 
rib roast in the noon drawing. However 
Mr. Otley turned the roast back to the 
CowBelles for another drawing, but 
due to cold weather the second draw- 


ing was not held and the original win- | 


ner had to take the roast home! 





The organization expressed appre- | 


ciation for the cooperation of the Jay- 
cees, meat markets, the city police, the 
power company and all others who 
gave their help.—Mrs. Francis Venator, 
Secretary - Treasurer, 
CowBelles, Venator, Ore. 


tae 


Mrs. Dave Robinson, Coleharbor, 
N.D., president of the North Dakota 
CowBelles, left and Mrs. Ray Schnell, 


convention at Minot. 


Harney County | 


Dickinson, at the recent North Dakota 








COVER PICTURE 
On the Dick Dew Ranch, near Cora, 
Wyo. Photo by Willi Mueller, Denver. 


BAR NORTH 
The August issue of Bar North, the 
North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn. month- 
ly is being sent to 3 thousand feeders 
and commission houses to promote sale 
of the state’s feeder cattle. * 


71) Pee GRAIN 


FASTER ee BIG Feed Savings! 
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DUSTING! 
Makes Better Feed <™® 
of All Small Grain < | 
A vastly superior, new farm-size grain roller! Deep- 
grooved, interlocking rolls produce uniformly better 
results. Greatest step forward in history of grain roller 
manufacturing. Get all the facts before you buy! 
WRITE for illustrated Literature and “30-Day Trial Offer” 


FARNAM EQUIP. C0. %2,7. = "s701 No 29th St. 

























World’s Largest Cattle 


CHAROLAISE and CHARBRAY 
BULLS, COWS, YOUNG BULLS, 
YOUNG HEIFERS FOR SALE 


These bulls on your native 
cows will increase the weight of 
calves at 7 mo. of age from 175- 
225 lbs. over your present breed- 
ing program. 

These bulls will give greater 
dressing percentage; the calves 
will peak U. S. choice 40 days 
ahead of anything in the feed 
pen. 

Try one and you will buy all 
Charolaise. 


Buck Buchanan 
B BAR RANCH 


P. O. Box 1253 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 































































































































































































































































































































































SAVINGS IN DROUTH 


On June 29, President Eisenhower 
approved H. R. 6143 which incorporates 
an amendment of the involuntary con- 
version provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. National Live Stock Tax 
Committee Attorney Stephen H. Hart of 
Denver summarizes the legislation thus: 


1) The stockman must reinvest the 
proceeds of the sale in stock “re- 
lated in service or use” to that 
which he sold. Thus, the proceeds 
from this sale of a breeding herd 
should be reinvested in a breeding 
herd. 

2) The reinvestment must occur 
within one year after the year of 
sale unless the stockman applies 
for and is granted an extension. 
3) The replacements have to be 
purchased; they cannot be raised. 
4) The relief applies only to sales 
of animals held for draft, breeding 
or dairy purposes; it does not apply 
to sales of steers or bull calves or 
heifers not held for replacement. 
5) It applies only to sales in excess 
of the usual number the stockman 
would have sold were there no 
drouth. Thus, involuntary conver- 
sion does not apply to the custo- 
mary sales of old cows culled from 
the breeding herd, though of course 
they are subject to capital gains. 
6) The stockman must be able to 
prove drouth caused the sale. 

7) It applies to sales in 1956. 


iat s wrk 


@ weight for age 


@ greater gains 
@ early maturity 
@ even covering 


@ less tallow 


@ more red meat 
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The Afrikander— 






A Good Crossbreeder 


- ara 








Afrikander stock bull imported hy Herndon Farms, Texas. 





3% 


By 1. A- RICKARD 


A breed of cattle with which Amer- 
ican stock growers are not too well 
acquainted is the Afrikander. The Ken- 
nedy Ranch in Texas has had a small 
Afrikander herd for several years. They 
imported some Afrikanders directly 
from Africa, and the report is that the 
breed has thrived on the ranch, and 
that it crossbreeds well. The King 
Ranch likewise has a small herd, which 
is kept mainly for showing to tourists. 
Recently the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries acquired five bulls and 
14 cows of the breed. 

None of the above owners has con- 
ducted many experiments, however, 
either in breeding or in feeding Afri- 
kanders. Both of the ranches are pri- 
marily so much interested in develop- 
ing their Santa Gertrudis cattle that 
they have more or less “marked time” 
with their African cattle. The agri- 
culture department at the college plans 
to engage in some feeding experiments 
when the south Texas drouth is over 
and feed becomes plentiful again. 


All available information indicates 
that the Afrikander breed is a promis- 
ing one. In its native South Africa it 
is raised almost to the exclusion of 
other breeds. English cattle raisers 
use the Afrikander somewhat as we do 
the Brahman for crossbreeding pur- 
poses. 

The Brahman and the Afrikander un- 
doubtedly are kin. While recent re- 
search indicates that Africa is the na- 
tive home of the Afrikander, both 
breeds have similar grazing habits, and 
both have a high resistance to insects. 
Both belong to the bos indicus group, 






rather than to the bos taurus of the 
English breeds. There is a strong sug- 
gestion of a hump on the Afrikander— 
a distinctive mark of the Brahman. 

The breed is much admired in Eng- 
land. 


When the Dutch settled in South 
Africa in the 16th century and the 
French Huguenots later, they adapted 
the native cattle to their needs and 
gradually improved them. During the 
Napoleonic wars at the beginning of 
the 19th century the English occupied 
South Africa. The native Dutch Boers 
then trekked farther into the interior 
of Africa, taking their stock with them. 
There has been a steady up-breeding of 
the Afrikanders over several centuries. 


In appearance, the present-day Afri- 
kander is red, although there are varia- 
tions in the shades of color. His head 
is relatively long, broad and full be- 
tween the eyes. His nose is long, his 
muzzle and mouth large, and his jaws 
deep. His horns usually are long, with 
a downward and backward sweep. His 
skin is loose, especially along the dew- 
lap. There is the suggestion of a hump 
on the shoulders, with a depression of 
the back in the middle, due to well de- 
veloped muscles. His hair is short and 
fine. Primarily the Afrikander is a beef 
breed, and tests show that he dresses 
out a high degree of first class meat. 
However, good milkers are common 
among herds. 


The animal is as gentle as a Jersey. 
The writer went among the A.&l 
college herd recently, and they took 
his visit quite placidly, not shying 
either from him or his camera. 
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TL USA FAIR PLANS LAID 


Reco; | prize money and a wide va- 
riety 0’ events are expected by Tulsa 
State | ir officials to make the Sept. 
99-Oct. » show a success. Prizes total 
$83,216, with a $9,000 National-Magic 
Empire Hereford Show headlining the 
livestoc « division. Open class premiums 
for othc : beef breeds include $3,600 for 
Angus, $2,880 on Shorthorns, $2,000 
Santa Gertrudis and $3,000 Polled Here- 
fords. 


NEW HIGHLIGHTS IN 1957 
AT NATIONAL WESTERN 


New features of the National West- 
ern Stock Show at Denver, next Jan. 
11-19, will include an added regis- 
tered breeding cattle sale, an offer 
of a $2,500 prize in the carload bull 
division and a new fresh meat dis- 
play. A Polled Hereford auction will 
be included also; General Manager 
Willard Simms emphasizes that there 
is no separate classification for Polled 
Herefords and sales entries must be 
in the open Hereford breeding show. 
The new $2,500 cash award in the 
carload bull division will go to any 
exhibitor showing the champion car- 
load of Hereford bulls in open com- 
petition of the show if the bulls are 
naturally Polled Hereford. 


The fresh meat display will go into a 
26x11'x10’ cooler being built especially 
for the purpose. 


GRAND NATIONAL PLANNED 

Livestock premiums of $86,370.50 will 
be distributed among exhibitors at the 
1956 Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco, Nov. 2-11. Of the 
total, nearly half — $43,002.50 —is set 
aside for beef cattle premiums. In this 
12th annual Grand National, the get-of- 
sire feeder class is being restored to the 
premium list after being dropped two 
years ago. 
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EAT. PRIVATE. TREATY 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 


able 


stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


YOU SHOULD SEE 


our 93 long yearling bulls. 
in our Oct. 10 sale at the ranch. Females 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


50 will sell 


from 3’s with calves at side and rebred. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebr. 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 


CHANDLER 


Range Buils of Uniform 


Herbert Chandler 


HEREFORDS 


Quality in Carload Lots 


Baker, Oregon 








ANGUS NOTES 


At its regular meeting June 28 in St. 
Joseph Mo., the board of directors of 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders 
Association voted to select a committee 
of college animal husbandrymen to han- 
dle its research program, which will in- 
clude in its future studies dwarfism, 
herd health and production testing. 

* *# co 


In a new phase of its field program, 
the Angus association has hired a field- 





SHORTHORNS REGISTERS AT CCA 


Lane View Dup- 
licator 3rd, pure- 
bred registered 
Shorthorn bull, 
owned by John 
Shuman, Deertrail, 
Colorado, wasn’t 
disturbed a bit 
when he was pa- 
raded into the lob- 
by of the Antlers 
Hotel in Colorado 
Springs recently, 
to register in for 
the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Associa- 
tion’s 43rd annual 
COnvention. Mr. 
Shuman is at left 
as the crowd, 
Which gathered 
around, perched 
an attractive 
young lady atop 
the bull. (Photo 
Shorthorn Assn.) 
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man to work entirely with junior mem- 
bers. As director of junior activities, 
Val H. Brungardt of Walker, Kan., will 
assist youngsters throughout the coun- 
try with their Angus heifer and steer 
projects, in the organization of clubs 
and founding of purebred herds. The 
organization now has about 2,000 junior 
members. 


“PI” SHOW OCT. 20-27 


Plans are being completed for the 
46th annual showing of the Pacific In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition in 
North Portland. The show, to be held 
Oct. 20-27, is expected to attract en- 
tries from 14 states and Canada and in 
excess of 2,500 entries in the open live- 
stock events. Also, 4-H and Future 
Farmer groups of the Northwest will 
again display results of their year’s ac- 
tivity. 


BOISE SETS THREE SALES 


Idaho cattlemen are laying plans 
for three livestock bookings in No- 
vember. The first of these is the 
Capitol Show of Idaho at Boise, Nov. 
24-27, inclusive. This event is to be 
managed by A. W. Johnson. On Nov. 
27 the Idaho Hereford Breeding Asso- 
ciation sale will take place at Boise, 
and on Nov. 26 the Idaho Aberdeen- 
Angus Association will hold its sale, 
also at Boise. 


MARYLAND ANGUS SALE SET 


Maryland Angus Breeders show and 
the Maryland Angus Association show 
and sale are set for Oct. 5-6 at Timon- 
ium, Md. 
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AMERICAN ROYAL SHOW 
TO RUN NINE DAYS 


Prospective exhibitors last month re- 
ceived premium lists for the 58th Amer- 
ican Royal Livestock Show set for Oct. 
20-28 at Kansas City, Mo. This year’s 
show will offer more than $70,000 in 
trophies, premiums and awards. En- 
tries for purebred registered heifers 
will be received for the second time this 
year; the class is restricted to animals 
owned and fed by 4-H Club members 
and Smith-Hughes vocational agricul- 
tural students, and includes Herefords, 
Polled Herefords, Angus, Shorthorns, 
Polled Shorthorns. 


FIRM OFFERS PRIZES 


The American Cyanamid Company 
has announced it will award 21 pure- 
bred breeding animals as prizes to 4-H 
Club and Future Farmers of America 
members exhibiting livestock at the 
American Royal. The animals will go 
to boys and girls exhibiting the best 
animals in various cattle, swine and 
sheep classes in the junior division. 


ANGUS HISTORY OFFERED 


An up-to-date, revised edition of the 
History of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle in 
Scotland and America has recently 
been published by the American Angus 
Association. Copies of the 76-page illus- 
trated booklet may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the association at 3201 Frederick 
Blvd., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Check Livestock Trucking 


Livestock Conservation, Inc., has 
been conducting an over-all study of 
losses in truck transportation of live- 
stock; during a three-week period, just 
under 3,000 individual truck consign- 
ments were tabulated at the Omaha 
truck docks, where the following were 
some of the major problems observed: 


(1) Rough handling by truck drivers 
of eattle and hogs at unloading time; 
(2) Lack of partitions for loads of mixed 
species; (3) Horned cattle in unparti- 
tioned loads; (4) Lack of ventilation 
(grain slats not removed) in dual- pur- 
pose boxes; (5) Unsuitable bedding for 
time of year, particularly on steel floors. 


It was also noted that truck drivers 
who made ready to unload before fill- 
ing out their “chute slips” saved time 
all around; in most cases, the animals 
unloaded themselves while the driver 
was doing his paper work. 


Other major markets may be sur- 
veyed as part of this project, 


NEW TERMINOLOGY FOR 
VEAL AND CALF GRADES 


To correspond with recently changed 
grade standards for young cattle and 
their carcasses, the USDA has proposed 
that “Commercial” be changed to 
“Standard” for vealers and slaughter 
calves and their carcasses. Thus the 
grades would be: Prime, Choice, Good, 
Standard, Utility and Cull. 
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THE BIG “CHAMP” TO TOUR FAIRS 


Meet “The Champ,” a plastic Hereford steer mounted on a trailer and 


Bos WB ats Me is 





touring the country. Visitors may walk through the huge exhibit which was 
produced by the Ralston Purina Co., and see demonstrations of how feed 
and roughage are made into beef. The “body” shows how fat and lean meat 
are distributed, and what part each essential feed ingredient plays. 


The Champ stands 12 feet tall, 19 feet long and nearly 8 feet wide. It 
weighs 4,000 pounds without the tractor and 34-foot trailer. The exterior 
was built in 29 different parts, then assembled out-of-doors. Leading veter- 
inarians and animal nutritionists assisted in making the interior displays. 








State Associations 
Affiliated With ANCA 


Here is a directory you may want to 
keep handy for easy reference on state 
association addresses: 


ALABAMA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Carl B. Thomas, Box 417, Huntsville 
Sec., E. H. Wilson, 468 S. Perry St., Mont- 
gomery 
ARIZONA CATTLE GROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., Ernest Chilson, Winslow 
Sec., Mrs. J. M. Keith, Adams Hotel Lobby, 
Phoenix 


ARKANSAS CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Clyde E. Byrd, P.O. Box 907, Little 
Rock 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Harvey McDougal, Rio Vista 
Sec., J. Edgar Dick, 659 Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco 


COLORADO CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Tom Field, Gunnison 
Sec., David G. Rice, Jr., 4675 Lafayette, Den- 
ver 


FLORIDA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., B. J. Alderman, Grandin 
Sec. (Ass’t), R. Elmo Griffin, Box 625, Kis- 
simmee 


GEORGIA LIVESTOCK ASSN., INC. 
Pres., C. E. Williams, Griffin 
Sec., W. Tap Bennett, Agric. Development 
Dept., Central of Geo. Railroad, Savannah 


IDAHO CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Milford B. Vaught, Bruneau 
Sec., Leon L. Weeks, 308 Continental Bank 
Bldg., Boise 
KANSAS LIVESTOCK ASSN. 
Pres., Fred Winzeler, Lamont 
Sec., A. G. Pickett, 1025 Kansas Ave., Topeka 


LOUISIANA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Watkins Greene, Rt. 1, Youngsville 
Sec., A. P. Parham, State College, Baton 
Rouge 
MARYLAND BEEF CATTLE PRODUCERS, 
INC. i 
Pres., Irvin O. Wolf, Westminister 
Exec. Sec.. Amos R. Meyer, Dept. of Mar- 
kets, Univ. of Maryland, College Park 
MISSISSIPPI CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Dorris Ballew, Natchez 
Sec., Paul F. Newell, P.O. Box 325, State 
College 
MONTANA STOCKGROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., Jack S. Brenner, Grant 
Sec., Ralph Miracle, Box 1679, Helena 
NEBRASKA STOCK GROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., Don B. Reynolds,’  R.F.D. #4, North 
Platte 
Sec., Robert Howard, Box 590, Alliance 
NEW MEXICO CATTLE GROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., Richard Snyder, 221 Locust St., Clay- 
ton 
Exec. Sec., Horace Hening, Box 617, Albu- 
querque 
NEVADA STATE CATTLE ASSN. 
Pres., Roy Bankofier, P.O. Box 21, Fernley 
Sec., Samuel C. McMullen, Elko 
NEW YORK BEEF CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Robert Watson, Clyde 
Sec.. M. D. Lacy, Wing Hall, Ithaca 
NORTH DAKOTA STOCKMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres.. Joe Milton, McLeod 
Sec., Harry L. Tracy, Missouri Valley Motors 
Bldg., Bismarck 
OKLAHOMA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., J. K. Haley, Mountain View 
Exec. Sec., Jack R. Houser, 1207-B S. Agnew, 
Oklahoma City 
OREGON CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Garland Meador, Prairie City 
Sec., Ed Coles, Box 176, Prineville 
SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK GROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., Walter Taylor, R.F.D. #2, Rapid City 
Sec., W. M. Rasmussen, Box 1148, Rapid City 
TENNESSEE LIVESTOCK ASSN. 
Pres., James B. Nance, Alamo : 
Sec., William P. Tyrrell, Box 1071, Knoxville 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
RAISERS ASSN. 
Pres., John Biggs, Vernon 
Sec., Charles A. Stewart, 410 E. Weatherford, 
Ft. Worth 
UTAH CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., T. Ray Theurer, Providence ’ 
Sec., Edward S. Crawford, 412-A State Capi- 
tol Bldg., Salt Lake City 
bia BEEF CATTLE PRODUCERS 
Pres., George C. Palmer, Riverdale Farms, 
Charlottesville 
Sec., Allen K. Randolph, Keene 
WASHINGTON CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., John McMinimee, Outlook 
Sec., J. K. “Pat” Ford, 120 W. Sixth Ave., El- 
lensburg 
WYOMING STOCK GROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., Norman Barlow, Cora 
Sec., Robert Hanesworth, Box 216, Cheyenne 
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Water Dafa May Help 
(attlenen In Drouth 


Stockmen faced with a problem of 
carryin, cattle through drouths when 
ponds ind wells are dry and stock- 
water generally is short may find a 
practicsi answer to their situation in 
data compiled by USDA. 

The USDA scientists point out feed 
and water intake are closely related— 
if consumption of one is curtailed, the 
other also is limited. Then, too, it has 
been known for many years that water 
intake per unit of dry matter is the 
same whether cattle are on full feed or 
on near-starvation rations. In a pinch, 
a livestockman can cut water consump- 
tion of his herd in half simply by halv- 
ing the feed allowance. However, the 
scientists point out, this measure should 
never be employed with lactating cows 
if it can be avoided, because it would 
result in a decline in production that 
might not be overcome during the 
lactation period. 


How water intake can vary with dif- 
ferences in feed and air temperature 
level is indicated by the following ex- 
amples: 

A 1,000-pound animal on maintenance 
rations — neither gaining nor losing 
weight — will consume 4 gallons of 
water a day when the air temperature 
is 40 degrees, 6 gallons at 70 degrees, 
and 9 gallons at 90 degrees. 


A 1,000-pound steer or heifer gaining 
the normal pound-a-day on the range 
requires 7 gallons of water a day when 
the air temperature is 40 degrees, 10 
gallons at 70 degrees, and 17 gallons 
at 90 degrees. 


Cutting feed allowances for steers in 
fattening lots on full rations will de- 
crease water consumption and may help 
a livestock man through a shorttime 
water shortage that otherwise might 
be serious. However, it should be recog- 
nized that if the feed allowances of fat- 
tening cattle are sharply reduced, con- 
siderable time may be required to get 
them back on full feed again once the 
water shortage is relieved. 


Body size influences water intake 
and the scientists have found that, with 
other factors equal, a 500-pound animal 
drinks 0.6 as much as a _ 1,000-pound 
individual rather than just half as 
much. A 100-pound animal drinks 0.2 
as much as a 1,000-pound one, not 0.1 as 
much. 


Using figures from the Winchester- 
Morris tables it is possible for a pro- 
ducer to estimate probable daily water 
consumption of any large herd of cat- 
tle, and to plan an adequate water sys- 
tem for his farm or ranch. However, 
the data are not intended for use in 
determining requirements of individual 
animals or small herds because of wide 
— in water intake of individ- 
uals. 

The data tables are available from 
the Information Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


August, 1956 


JUNIOR LETTERS 


Dear Juniors: I live west of the Mis- 
souri River in northwestern North Da- 
kota. Our ranch will be flooded by the 
Garrison Dam. We will have to be 
moved by next year. 


We are busy haying now. We had a 
dry spring, but we have been having 
enough rain lately. It’s still pretty dry 
in the southwestern part of our state, 
but the cattle all over still look good. 


We have a Junior Stockmen’s organ- 
ization here in North Dakota. Every 
year at the annual convention of junior 
and senior stockmen the juniors spon- 
sor an evening of entertainment and 
square dancing for all junior and senior 
stockmen and women. 

We raise money each year by selling 
chances or tickets on a saddle and other 
articles. We use the money to finance 
junior delegates to “The Little Inter- 
national Winter Show” at Fargo, and 
the “Winter Show” at Valley City. Last 
year we also sent a delegate to the Na- 
tional convention. 

Our North Dakota junior organiza- 
tion consists of about 50 members. We 
hope to double our membership by next 
year’s annual convention-time. 

I hope to meet more of our Junior 
Stockmen from all over the U.S. in 
the future.—Steve Goodall. 


DEAR JUNIOR CATTLEMEN: Just 
thought I would drop you a line to tell 
you a little about the annual South 
Dakota convention in Deadwood this 
year. We had a good representation, 
with about 40 registered. The officers 
had a very enjoyable program lined 
up and everyone had a good time. 

Mr. Charles O’Rourke of the Omaha 


Stock Yards spoke to the group about 
the aims of the Junior Stockgrowers. 

The officers elected for the year are: 
president, Ralph Jones, Midland; vice- 
president, Dean Snyder, Tilford; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Arlene Hansen, Fruit- 
dale; historian, Lola Jones, Philip. 

South Dakota has been having its 
usual share of warm weather with rain 
in some parts. Everyone is busy haying 
(if they can find the hay to put up). 

If anyone is interested in sending in 
dues, I would be glad to take care of 
them.—Beverly Berry, Secretary, Nor- 
ris, S. D. 


HOW ABOUT IT? 


Are you an active member— 
The kind who would be missed, 
Or are you just contented 

That your name is on the list? 
Do you attend the meetings 
And mingle with the crowd, 

Or would you rather stay at home 
And crab both long and loud? 
And do you take an active part 
To help your group along, 

Or are you satisfied to be 

The kind to “just belong”? 

Or leave the work for just a few 
And talk about the “cliques”? 
There’s quite a program scheduled 
That means success if done, 
And it can be accomplished 
With the help of everyone. 

So go to all the meetings 

And help with head and heart; 
Don’t be “just another member,” 
But take an active part. 

Think this over, member, 

Are we right or wrong? 

Are you an active member 

Or do you “just belong”? 


—(Reprinted from the Tennessee 
Restaurant Bulletin.) 





PLAQUE FOR JUNIOR ATTENDANCE 


Juniors get 
plaque to swell at- 
tendance. 


Contributed by 
F. E. Messersmith, 
Alliance, Nebr., 
this plaque will 
temporarily go to 
the largest group 
attending’ the 
Junior Cattlemen’s 
meeting at Phoe- 
nix in January. 
Thereafter it will 
go to the group 
with the highest 
cumulative total 
until 1961 when it 
goes permanently 
to the state group 
with the greatest 
5-year total. 
Shown with Mr. 
Messersmith is 
George Cross III, 
Douglas, Wyo., 
president of the 
Juniors. 



























































































Oct. 20-27—46th Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition, North Portland, Ore. 

Nov. 2-11—Grand National Livestock Show, 
San Francisco. 

Dec. 7-8—California Cattlemen’s meeting, San 
Jose. 

Jan. 18-19—Alabama Cattlemen’s Association, 
Birmingham 

Nov. 9-10—22nd meeting, Nevada State Cattle 
Association, Fallon. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2—50th annual meeting, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 20-28—American Royal Live Stock & 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Arizona Cattle Growers’ con- 
vention, Tucson, 

Dec. 7-8—Utah Cattlemen’s convention, 
Lake City, Utah. 

Jan. 7-9, 1957—60th annual convention, AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSN., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jan. 11-19—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 25-Feb. 3—Southwestern Exposition & 
Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Salt 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


July 23,1956 July 26, 1955 
$24.25 - 26.50 $22.25 - 25.50 
22.50 - 24.75 21.25 - 23.75 
20.00 - 23.00 18.50 - 22.00 
17.00 - 20.00 ; 
12.00 - 13.50 12.75 - 13.50 
. 19.00 - 23.00** 19.00 - 22.00 
16.00 - 19.00*** 15.00 - 19.00 
15.00 - 19.00** 17.00 - 20.00 
12.00 - 15.00*** 14.00 - 17.00 
Sites 18.50 - 22.50 
13.00 - 18.00 
16.50 - 17.65 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, Good 
Steers, Std.* 
Cows, Comm. . 
Vealers, Ch.-Pr. ‘ 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. .... 
Calves, Ch.-Pr 
Calves, Cm.-Gd. .. 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. ‘ 
Hogs (180-2402) . 15.75 - 17.00 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. . 20.00 - 22.50 19.00 - 20.75 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. . 4.00 - 5.00 4.00 - 5.00 
(* Recently, Commercial grade was split up, 
with younger animals listed under standard 
grade.) 

(** Good-Choice for 1956) 

(*** Commercial only, for 1956) 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago) 
July 24, 1956 
$39.00 - 41.00 

38.00 - 41.00 
35.00 - 37.00 
. 29.00 - 32.50 
29.00 - 32.50 
38.00 - 40.00 
. 36.00 - 38.00 
31.00 - 36.00 


July 26, 1955 
$37.00 - 39.50 
36.50 - 38.00 
34.00 - 36.50 
31.00 - 33.50 


Beef, Prime 
Beef, Choice . 
Beef, Good ..... 
Beef, Comm. . 
Beef, Std.* ..... 
Veal, Prime . 
Veal, Choice . 
Veal, Good ._..... 
Lamb, Choice . 43.00 - 46.00 
Lamb, Good ............. 40.00 - 43.00 37.00 - 40.00 
Pork Loin, 8-124 .... 43.50 - 49.00 41.00 - 44.00 
(* On June 1, Commercial grade was split up, 
with younger animals listed under Standard 
grade.) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 
June May June 
1956 1956 1956 
Frozen Beef .... 126,853 146,389 97,768 
Cured Beef... 8,612 8,830 8,524 
Total Pork ...... 393,688 457,395 375,741 
Lamb, Mutton 8,180 8,481 8,851 
All Other Meat 154,915 160,024 123,290 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
June 1956 . 1,679 596 4,326 1,084 
June 1955 .... 1,641 610 3,713 1,205 
6 Mos. 1956 ........ . 9,615 3,641 33,407 6,984 
6 Mos. 1955 .......... 9,010 3,535 27,997 7,160 
(In Thousands) 


DRAWING ABILITY 
When he went to the bank 
He belatedly saw 
How his check-writing wife 
Had him beat on the draw! 
—Howard Haynes 


32.00 - 36.00 
31.00 - 34.00 
42.00 - 44.00 


5-Yr. 

Avg. 
126,890 
8,707 
478,827 
10,232 
130.432 


CATTLE ON FEED 


(Continued from Page 11) 


yeer ago; 34 per cent more than Apr. 1; 
in Colorado the number was 154,000, 14 
per cent down from a year before and 
20 per cent under Apr. 1; in Arizona the 
feedlots had 117,000, compared with 
170,000 Apr. 1 and 120,000 July 1, 1955; 
Texas showed increases—Jan. 1 was 8 
per cent above a year earlier, April, 
with 93,000, up 11 per cent, and July 1, 
with 74,000, up 48 per cent from a year 
ago. 

For 13 states, number on feed over 
three months is 18 per cent less than a 
year ago; less than three months, 4 per 
cent greater than last year. As a per 
cent of the total, those on feed less than 
three months was 40 per cent, 35 per 
cent a year earlier; cattle on feed three- 
six months, 32 per cent both years; 
more than six months, 28 per cent this 
year, 33 per cent last year. 

Most of the decrease occurred in the 
heavier cattle. The number of cattle 
weighing over 900 pounds on July 1 was 
18 per cent below a year ago; under 600 
pounds down 11 per cent; 600-900 down 
5 per cent. 

Steers on feed July 1 were 68 per cent 
of the total, 70 per cent a year ago; 
heifers 28 per cent, 25 the previous 
year; calves 4 per cent of the total in 
both years. 


HELPS ANAPLASMOSIS STUDY 

Research to find the cause of an- 
aplasmosis will continue at the Okla- 
homa A & M College under a $5,000 
grant from the American Cyanamid Co. 
The disease, which is spreading, is esti- 
mated to cause losses of $9.5 million a 
year. This is the third year the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. has supported the 
research. 


SOUTH DAKOTA OPENS BLDG. 
Members of the South Dakota Stock 
Growers Association are looking for- 
ward to a picnic celebration on Aug. 16 
which will mark the opening of their 
new building headquarters in Rapid 
City. 


FENCING LESSON 
It takes time for some people to climb 
through a barbed-wire fence, others 
catch on quickly.—Howard Haynes. 


Deaths 


Fred C. DeBerard: At 78, this Here- 
ford breeder met death when he was 
thrown from a horse on his ranch at 
Kremmling, Colo. He was born near 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., and moved to Colo- 
rado in 1900. He was widely known. 

George J. Bailey: This widely known 
water attorney passed away suddenly 
last month at Walden, Colo., at age 66. 
He was the first president of the Colo- 
rado state water conservation board; in 
1949 he was named president of the 
joint forest advisory board in connec- 
tion with stockmen’s appeals on U. S. 
forest grazing cutbacks. 











“WHERE TO BUY" 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 
3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words 


RANCHES, FARMS 


For top qualified representation 
in the buying or selling of 
ranches and farms or long term 

mortgage financing, see 


STERLING HEBBARD 
Milton D. Webb, Partner 


Nelson K. Stevenson Palmer Keith 


Tovrea Stockyards Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
P. O. Box 2265 BRidge 5-5715 


_ 1000-HEAD NORTH DAKOTA RANCH 

Figure 4 Ranch 9500 acres deeded and 1000 
head permit. Located on Little Missouri 
River 60 miles north of Dickinson, N. Dak. 
Well improved, lots of water, trees, grass, 
Reasonably priced, long terms. About § 
miles from oil production. Also, 275 head 
place in Badlands. 

EVERETT REAL ESTATE 
DICKINSON, N. DAK. 


Are You KeepingUp  _ 

p g p with the latest 
developments in your field? Here’s a group 
of —_— that specialize in a particular 
subject: 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona 
Stockman, $1.50; Southern Livestock Jour- 
nal, $2; The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; 
Sheep Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, 
$2; Mississippi Stockman Farmer. M.. $1. 
Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; 
Farm Journal, M., $1. , 
Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, 
Rabbit News, M., $1; California Rabbit 
Magazine, M., $1; Rabbit Raiser, M., $1; 
Angora Rabbit Magazine, M., $1. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 


Florida Poultry & 


$1; California 


W. F. BOWMAN 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
5633 Candlewood 


HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 


Ranch Located Near Lampasas 
in Central Texas 


Herd Bull—C. Domestic Misch. 22 
Cows—Domestic Misch. and 
Star Domino Breeding 


Morris Vann, Mgr., Lampasas, Texas 


The recently organized Central Indiana Cat- 
tle feeders ass’n believes members will be 
the market for 700-800 Ib. choice calves, most- 
ly steers, and 300-400 lb. good to choice year- 
ling this fall. Write Van P. Batterton, Asst. 
Sec’y. Greenburg, Ind. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





